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Legislative Program for the | a* 


Week Includes Senate | 


Consideration of Funds 
For Five Departments 





Action to Be Sought 


On Navy-building Plan 





Appropriation, Home Financ- 
ing, Price Stabilization and 
Penson Bills Await Further 
House Consideration 





Economy in Government expenses on the 
one hand and a proposal for a navy of 
London treaty size on the other confronts 
Congress for consideration during _the | 
week, according to oral statement April 10 
by Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex, for the House, and Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assisant majority leader 
for the Senate. , 

While the House is prepared to “drive 
hard” on the appropriation bills, accom- 
plishing savings where they may be made, 
under Speaker Garner’s program, Senator | 
Hale (Rep.), of Maine, will seek to have | 
his bill (S. 51) authorizing a navy to the | 
limit of the treaty strength, taken up in 
the Senate. He will have to await the dis- 
position of the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill, however, but Senator Mc- 
Nary said that supply measure would not 
take up much time. 

Savings Proposals Pending 


In the meantime, the special House | 
Economy Committee, after its conference | 
with the President had not only the sug- 
gestions of the Chief Executive but more 
than 50 other proposals for reducing Gov- | 
ernment expenses on its table. The| 
Speaker planned to help the special group | 
in any way he can to arrive at a program | 
and to expedite its consideration. | 

Senator McNary was unwilling to fore- | 
cast what the Senate will decide to do 
about the Hale Navy bill. He suggested | 
that, in all probability “the big fight will | 
come on the question of making the bill | 
the unfinished business,” adding that | 
there always have been a “big” Navy and | 
a “little’ Navy group within the Senate 

Appropriation Bills Pending | 

The Committee on Appropriations will | 
have the annual four-department appro- 
priation bill ready for- consideration as 
soon as the Senate disposes of the Interior 
bill, Senator Jones ‘Rep.), of Washing- 
ton, chairman, stated orally. These two 
bills weré recommitted to the Committee 
with instruction to reduce the totals as 
they pass the House by 10 per cent. 

That has now been done, but Senator 
Jones declined to give an opinion as to 
what the Senate will do about it when 
Senators see how the reduction has af- 
fected the various activities for which 
the money was being made available. 

When the second of the two motions 
to reduce the totals was agreed to, Sena- 
tor Jones announced on the floor that 
he would regard it as a Senate policy. 
There has been no test of how the House 
will receive the reduction so that passage 
of the Interior bill with its lowest total | 
will develop the House attitude on a pro- | 
gram of economy that carries the appro- j 
priations below the level fixed by the} 
House. That test, according to Senator | 
Jones, will come during the week. 

Hearings on Tax Measure 

Financial and banking matters, along 
with the tax bill, are in the background | 
of the legislative stage. The Committee 
on Finance will go ahead with its hearings 
on the new one billion dollar revenue bill, 
and the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the Senate starts an inquiry into 
short selling and other stock exchange 

operations. This hearing was ordered 
April 8, at an executive session of the 
Committee and the announcement stated 
only that conditions in the stock market 
compelled the determination. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has arranged to hear the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, Eu- 
gene Meyer, on April 14, and Governor 
George L. Harrison, of the Federal Re- 
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|Heavier Excise Levy Also Is | 


Considered, Says Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


INCREASE in the sales tax and in} 


The United 
Corporation 


Of 18 Millions 
- Is Recommended 


I. C. C. Grants Approval to 





| ment as an aid to balancing the budget, | 


| liament by Finance Minister E. H. Rhodes 


the special excise tax on imports has | 


been proposed to the Canadian Parlia- 


St. Louis Southwestern’s 
Petitidn for Emergency 
Fund to Meet Obligations 


according to a Department of Commerce 
statement April 9. The deficit for the 
fiscal year ended March 31 was reported | 
to be 119,505,000 Canadian dollars. The 
statement follows in full text: | 

An increase in the basic rate of the 
Canadian sales tax, applying to domestic, 
as well as imported products, from 4 to 
6 per cent, and an advance in the special 
excise tax on imports from 1 to 3 per 
cent, both effective from April 7, 1932, | 
were included among the annual budget 
proposals presented to the Canadian Par- 


Award Is Largest 
Thus Far Approved 


Commission Says Money Is to 
Be Used to Pay Part of Bank 
Loans and Part of Maturing 
Issue of Mortgage Bonds 


on April 6, according to a telegram re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache Lynn W. 
Meekins at Ottawa. The purpose of these 


and other tax increases proposed is de- The Interstate Commerce Commission 


clared to be to balance the Dominion | 
budget. 


Economic Conference, now scheduled to | 


}and steamship lines, with 


Owing to the approaching Imperial 


2 


“, 
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Lower Cotton Rates 


Sought by Railroads 








| $18,000,000 to the St. Louis Southwestern 


on April 9 approved a three-year loan of 


Railway from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the largest single loan thus 
far approved by the Commission for the 
purpose of aiding the carriers in meeting 


their financial obligations. (Finance 
Docket No. 9149.) 
The Commission recommended that 





WASHINGTON, MONDAY, APRIL 11, 1932 


Trusted Prisoners Flow of Silver 


To Stay in Camps 


Privilege Awarded for Short 
Federal Sentences on Basis 
Of Good Behavior 


— prisoners who hereafter are 
sentenced to jail for less than two| 
years and who can be trusted in open 
camps no longer will be thrown into con- 
tact with hardened penitentiary inmates 
in the country’s four prison camps, ac- 
cording to plans announced orally April 
10 by Sanford Bates, head of the Bureau 
of Prisons, Department of Justice. 

Camp Eustis and Camp Lee, both in| 
Virginia, will be set aside for prisoners 
who have just been committed to prison 
for Federal offenses and who have been 
selected by a traveling agent of the Prison 
Bureau as trustworthy in an open camp, 
Mr. Bates said. 

Prison camps at Fort Bragg, near Fay- 
etteville, N. C., and at Maxwell Field 
near Montgomery, Ala., will be retained 
for penitentiary inmates who by good be- 
havior earn the privilege of being trans- 





Entered as Secorid Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Expediting of Work 
On Harbors Urged 


| 
Orient Shows: 


‘Contracts for Waterways Proj- 


e | 
| ects Now Would Effect Sav- 
Decline for Year ings, Says Gen. Brown 


. ‘ aH | REAT economies for the Federal Gov- 
Absorption of Demone tized | eee could be effected if its con- 


¢ ‘Decide se? 3 tracts for authorized river and harbor 
Metal De cide dly Less im) projects were let at the present time, be- 
China and India, Depart- 


cause of the conditions of keen compe- 
; tition existing in the building trades, 
ment of Commerce States | 


Major General Lytle Brown, Chief of the 
Army Engineers, on April 9 told a Senate 
Commerce subcommittee. } 

“We are letting contracts now below | 
our estimates,” General Brown said, and 
added that the Government could “go 
a long way” in letting contracts before 
it would lessen competition and cause an 
increase in the scale of the bids. The} 
river and harbor program could be in- | 
creased to $100,000,000 a year without ap-| 
preciably affecting this competition, he as- 
sured the committee. 

The Army engineers are prepared to 
“step up” their activities to complete all 


American Exports 
Exceed Production: 


Western Hemisphere Leading) 
Producer With Far East the | 
Principal Market, Review of | 
World Conditions Says 





ferred to camps, Mr. Bates explained. 
These two camps will be filled with pris- 
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Small-sized Plants 
Declared in Better 





$400,000 be made available to the railroad 
by May 1, and the remainder by June 1, 
1932. The money is to be used in paying 
one-half of bank loans of $9,000,000, and 





To Meet Competition 


Southern Carriers Request 


Right to Reduce Charges 
At Once to Offset Truck, 


Barge and Ship Lines 
The competition of motor trucks, barge 
the railroads 
for the transportation of cotton from ‘the 
Mississippi Valley to milling points in the 
Southeast and to: New England has re- 
sulted in a petition of southern Carriers 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to reduce rail rates on short notice, ac- 
cording to information made available at 
the Commission April 9. (Sixth Section 
Application No.’ 5440.) 


Emergency Claimed 
Because of low rates on transportation 
agencies competitive with the railroads an 





ix. the textile mills of the South, particu- 
larly in the Carolinas, because foreign 
and New England mills are securing an 
advantage in the purchase of cotton over 
the mills in the South, according to the 
application. 

It is proposed to make the following 
emergency reductions in rates on less than 
the 30 days’ statutory notice, the rates to 
expire July 31, unless sooner canceled, 
changed or extended: 

Proposed Reductions 

From points of origin in Mississippi Val- 
ley territory to Raleigh, N. C., Wilming- 
ton, .N. C., Columbia, S. C., Charleston, 
S. C., Savannah, Ga., Brunswick, Ga., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., and points grouped 
therewith, rates on compressed cotton 
made 15 cents per 100 pounds less than 
the normal rates in effect March 8, 1932. 

From points in Mississippi Valley terri- 
tory to southeastern mill destinations in 
Ala., Ga. and Tenn., and from points of 
origin in the southeast to Carolina mill 
destinations, rates on compressed cotton 
made 80 per cent of the normal rates, 
where the normal rate on that date was 
43 cents per 100 pounds or higher. Where 
the normal rates were less than 43 cents, 


“acute emergency” situation has developed | 


approximately one-half of maturing first 
consolidated mortgage bonds for $20,727,- 
750, due June 1, 1932. 


| Arrangement With Banks 

The banks have agreed to extend one- 
half of the notes now held by them on 
| the railroad for three years from June 1, 
| 1932, while the holders of the road’s con- 
solidated mortgage bonds have advised 
the carrier that they will agree to the 
payment of one-half the bonds, and de- 
livery in leu of the other half an equal 
amount of first consolidated mortgage 
bonds. 

Excerpts from the report follow: 

The amount of loan applied for is. $31,- 
727,750, to be repaid three years from 
the date or dates thereof. The applica- 
tion is made by the applicant for the bene- 
fit and to meet the needs of itself and its 
leased and operating subsidiaries embraced 
within its railroad system. 

Requirements for Year 


The sum mentioned will, it is estimated, 
provide for all the financial requirements 


|of the applicant’s system during 1932, in- | 


cluding interest payments, that can not be 
met out of gross income. Any new loans 
| obtained from sources other than the Re- 
| construction Finance Corporation will ye- 
duce the present requirements for bor- 
rowing from that source by the same 
amount, as will also any extension of exist- 
ing obligations maturing this year. 

Extended negotiations looking toward 
new loans and extensions of existing ob- 
ligations have thus far failed to result in 
any definite commitments except that 
bank loans in the amount of $9,000,000 
| have been extended from April 1 to June 
1, removing that item from the list of im- 
mediately pressing requirements. 

Refunding Program 

The applicant represents, however, that 
the negotiations have been productive of 
further results and that it is now advised 
and believes that it can refund the bank 
loans mentioned and its first consolidated 
mortgage bonds maturing June 1, 1932, in 
the amount of $20,727,750, without calling 
upon the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration for the full amount of either 
these items. 

Moreover, the board of directors of the 
Railroad Credit Corporation on March 17, 
1932, adopted a resolution conditionally 
approving loans to the applicant in the 
sum of $750,000 to be applied toward the 


of | 


Industrial Position 


‘Dr. Klein Asserts Last Two 
Years Have Emphasized 
Their Advantages Due to 
Greater Adaptability 


The increasingly important place of the 
small industrial plant in the economic 
structure emphasizes the fact that mere 
size in a business concern is not desirable 
in itself, said Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, in an address 
April 10 over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

The outstanding advantage a small con- 
cern has over the big ones in the same 
field is adaptability, Dr. Klein declared. 
Big business, however, “has not hesitated 
— from the little fellow’s book,” he 
said. 

The advantages of a small concern be- 
come more evident during a slump, the 
Assistant Secretary declared. That is why, 
for example, “there were more new com- 
panies formed in New York State during 
January of “his! year than in any other 
month of the last two years except March, 
1931.” The address follows in part: 

One of the striking features of this 
troubled period that our country has been 
passing through for the last two years has 
been the emergence of the small indus- 
trial plant as an increasingly important 
; element in our economic structure. Even 
to those of you who may not be manu- 
facturers, a fact of this sort is of direct 
importance, for manufacturing develop- 
ments have a rather direct relation to the 
goods that we consumers buy every day, 
and the prices we pay for them. 

The United States has for so long been 
teaching the rest of the world the meaning 
of “big business” that the casual observer 
|}of our industrial set-up may frequently 
have received an impression that the small 
manufacturer was being relegated to a 
situation approximating that of a rabbit 
in a cage of tigers. Mass production, busi- 
ness consolidation, were until recently our 
| watch-cries. 

Now, I don't for a moment want to sug- 
gest that the day of big business is over 
or that the economies and technical ad- 
vantages of mass production are not going 
to continue to play an exceedingly impor- 





siacaieneaeblinan the existing river and harbor projects, 

China and India absorbed decidedly less | authorized by Congress, within the next 
demonetized silver in 1931 than in 1930, al- 
though about the same quantity of it was | 
offered during each year, according to a 
statement entitled “World Trade in Sil-| 
ver,” issued as of April 11 by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. | 

More than 16,000,000 fine ounces of sil- | 
ver, however, were shipped from India to 
China in 1930, which was the year selected | 
as “typical” to show in the statement that | 
the “largest single annual movement of 
silver is across the Pacific, from Occident 
to Orient.” 


Flow to United Kingdom | o 58 ° 

In all, approximately 29,500,000 fine Appropriation Bill for the 
ounces of silver flowed to the United King- Titan aes " N 

dom from British India in 1930, it was White House, Ic. G, 

Veteran’ and Other 

Agencies Goes to Senate 
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House Votes Total 
Of 985 Millions for 
Independent Offices 


stated. ‘This silver was said to have been 
obtained from mines in Burma and from 
the Indian Government's treasury stock 
of rupees. 

Some of it, about 4,500,000 fine ounces, is 
| believed to have been sold in India, ac- 
cording to the statement, which was pre- 
|;pared by the Department's Bureau of} ‘ : u , 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. |9, after intermittent consideration since 

North and South America, the Bureau|its report to the House more than a 
pointed out, are the chief sources of sil- | month ago. It now goes to the Senate, to 
ver today, while the Far East consumes| join five other annual supply measures 
most of it. Less silver, however, was mined |in that body, and the legislative appro- 
in 1931, it was said. priation bill takes its place in the House 

Far East Chief Market April 11 for a scheduled consideration 

Additional information provided in the | rough most of this week. es 
statement, which appears in the current|, 22 independent offices bill carries the 
issue of “Commerce Reports,” follows: jfunds for the maintenance of the White 
| It is well known that silver today js | House, the Administration of Veterans 
mined chiefly in North and South Amer- | Affairs, ond tarry Commerce — 
}ict and is “consumed” principally in the | ™ ssion, Civi Service Commission, _* 
|Far East. The routes followed by silve: [eral Farm Board, Federal Trade Com- 
|in the course of its movement from Occi- | mission, Federal Power Commission, Ship- 
dent to Orient are not so generally known. | ping Board and the other independent es- 
Affecting the flow of silver from continent tab mpancnss. 
to continent are such facts as the ex- Several Items Reduced 
istence of an important silver market in As the Committee on Appropriations re- 


The independent offices appropriation 
bill (H. R. 10022), carrying a total of $985,- 
931,431, was passed by the House April 





London, the existence of refining facilities | ported it to the House, the bill carried 
in Germany, and sales of demonetized | $986,446,506. During its threading the 
| metal by India and other countries. Such course of the House, this total was 


changed by amendments as follows: 
Reduction of $500,000 in the amount ap- 
propriated for the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge spanning the Potomac River at 
Washington and a reduction of $15,075 in 
the amount appropriated for the policing 
of the Mount Vernon highway. An amend- 
ment increasing the appropriation for the 
Federal Trade Commission by $60,000 was 
adopted, but later the increase was 
stricken out and $60,000 o: the original 
amount was made immediately available. 
Bonus Payments Discussed 


At the opening of the session, a con- 
troversy arose over payment of the World 
War veterans’ certificates, the entry of 
the United States into the World War in 
1917, foreign debts and the depression. 
Representative Bacon (Rep.), of Old West- 
bury, N. Y., presented a telegram from 
the commander of the New York depart- 
ment of the American Legion announcing 
its opposition to demands for payment of 
| the certificates at this time. 


factors sometimes cause flows of silver 
in directions counter to the prevailing 
movement. 

The purpose is to show the major inter- 
national flows of silver. We believe that, 
for this purpose, 1930 was a year typical | 
of recent years. Of international move- 
ments of silver overland, the chief ones 
are those originating in the largest pro- 
; ducing country, Mexico, anc moving into 
the second largest producing country, the 
United States. The latter counftry is, in- 
|cidentally, the world chief maritime ex- 
| porter of newly produced silver. 

Pacific Movement Largest 

| The largest single annual movement of 
| Silver is across the Pacific, from Occident 
|to Orient; this flow combines that leav- 
jing San Francisco with that coming from | 

New York via Panama Canal, as well as 
other small flows. The part of this flow 
contributed by New York exceeds that 
|from San Francisco. 





payment of the interest of $400,000 duc 
May 1, 1932, upon first-mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds and the interest due June 1, 
1932, upon first consolidated mortgage 4 
per cent bonds, amounting to $414,540. 
Financing Assurance Asked 

; One of the conditions of this approval 
is that the applicant exhibit satisfactory 
evidence that arrangements have been 
made to finance the maturities of $9,000,- 
000 of short-term notes and $20,727,750 of 


etc., but not less than 35 cents per 100 
pounds, rates made 34 cents per 100. Where 
the normal rate is 34 cents or less per 
100, no change is to be made. 
Marketing Problems 
Rates on uncompressed cotton made 15 
cents per 100 pounds higher than the re- 
duced rates on cotton in compressed bales 
but not less than 49 cents per 100 pounds, 
except where the present normal! rates on 


tant part in our business recovery and in| The second largest international flow, 
the maintenance of our position of leader-| also from Occident to Orient, originates 
ship in many ficlds of manufacturing. I)}in North America in two major streams 
do want to suggest, though—if you will) (from New York and Vera Cruz), moves 
permit me to disregard a few zoological|to Europe, and thence, by way of the 
technicalities in resuming my figure of | Suez Canal, to India. Part of this stream 
speech—that it has been convincingly| carries on to Hong Kong, the southern 
proved that our industrial rabbits cannot} gateway to China. 
only live happily in the tigers’ cage, but | The United Kingdom's position as an 
can grow fat, and, as rabbits of all sorts exporter arises solely from the importance 
have a way of doing, can multiply. {are those originating in the largest pro- 
To begin with, even in the heyday of our | duction of silver totaled only 41,000 ounce: 


Representative Bulwinkle (Dem.), of 
Gastonia, N. C., presented figures to show 
that the United States has always been 
generous to its war veterans. He pointed 
to $942,237,795 carried in the pending bill 


for the Administration of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, including veterans’ compensation; 
and said that altogether approximately 


$8,000,000,000 has been paid for World War 
veterans since the close of the war. He 
said there are certificates remaining to be 
paid amounting to $3,513,175,863. on which 


such cotton are less than 49 cents per 100 
pounds, in which event no change. 

Additional information taken from the 
southern carriers’ petition follows: 

During the present cotton season, 
1931-32, very serious conditions have 
arisen not only in connection with the 
transportation of cotton by rail from the 
Mississippi Valley and Southwest to the 
consuming mill territory in the Southeast 
and Carolinas, but also in the matter of 
marketing. These conditions seriously in- 
terfere with the ability of the mills to 
purchase cotton in the territory referred 





Lead in Violations of Rules 


A decrease of nearly one-third in the| 
number of violations of the Air Commerce | 
Regulations handled by the Aeronautics 
Branch was note din the first quarter of 
the year, according to a Department of 
Commerce statement, April 9. 
led the list of specific offenses. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce dealt with 227 viola-| 
tions of the Air Commerce Regulations | 
during the first quarter of 1932, according 
to an announcement made today by Gil-| 
bert G. Budwig, Director of Air Regulation. | 
This figure represents a decrease of 104 as 
compared with the 531 violations for the 
last quarter of last year. 

“During the quarter in question, the 
Aeronautics Branch collected civil penal- 
ties in the amount of $365, $165 of which | 





were for penalties assessed during this| 


pe.iod, the remaining $200 applying to 
penalties previously assessed,” Mr. Budwig 
Said. 

Civil penalties were assessed against 40 
persons during the first quarter of the 
year. Also 35 reprimands, 78 suspensions, 
20 revocations, and 6 denials of licenses 
were imposed for violations. In 48 cases, 
evidence was produced which justified dis- 
missal. 


to, as well as the ability of the rail car- 
riers to handle a normal share of this 
tonnage. 

The mills in the Carolinas and South- 


|}east have for a great many years secured | holders of those 
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Acrobatics | - 


first consolidated mortgage bonds. 

| The resolution further provides, subject 
to that condition, that should the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, pend- 
ing the advance to the applicant by the 
Railroad Credit Corporation, advance the 
applicant a like amount for the same pur- 
pose, the Railroad Credit Corporation, 
upon funds becoming available therefor, 
will pay to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation the amount of any such ad- 
vances. 

The applicant is now advised that it can 
refund the bank loans before their present 
maturity on June 1, 1932, by payment of 
three-fourths, or in any event not less 
| than one-half, of the amount of such loans 
}and the execution and delivery to the 
loans new promissory 
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Uniform Entrance Requirements 


For Higher Education Proposed. 


T reouirements and the generally un- 
scientific evidence supporting them have 
resulted in a demand for a national com- 
mission to study the whole problem of 
the relation@Bip of the college demands 
to the high ‘$chool courses, Carl A. Jes- 
sen, specialist in secondary education at 
| the United States Office .of Education, 
| Stated orally April 9. 

At present, a study being conducted 
| by the United States Office of Educa- 
| tion in its survey of secondary educa- 
| tion discloses 36 different criteria for 
‘admission to 523 institutions of higher 
learning. These include colleges, uni- 





HE great diversity of college entrance e 


“Violations of the provision of the Air| 


Commerce Regulations pertaining to acro- | 
batics led the list of specific offenses. There | 


versities, teachers’ colleges, and normal 
schools distributed throughout the 
United States, he said. New England 


were 50 violations of the acrobatic clause 
and 38 of the low flying provision ef the 
regulations. 

“Other specific violations during the first 
quarter of 1932 were: Unlicensed pilot fly- 
ing licensed plane, 22; flying without navi- 
gation lights, 8; flying without identifica- 
tion numbers, 2. The miscellaneous of- 
fenses numbered 107. Of the total number 
of violations, 21 are still pending.” 


sets up the highest requirements, while 
the East places greater empnasis on lan- 
guage requirements than the West 
Continuing, Mr. Jessen said: 

In some institutions a student is ad- 
mitted if he meets some one specific re- 
quirement, such as, the passing of col- 
lege entrance board examinations. More 
frequently, however, a candidate for ad- 
mission must meet a battery of require- 


ments before he may enter. The ma- 
jority of institutions, especially among 
the universities and colleges, employ both 
methods for admitting beginning stu- 
dents. 

“Both singly and in combination the 
transcript of high-school credits is the 
criterion for admission most frequently 
accepted by higher institutions in the 
United States. As a single method of 
admission it. leads in all sections of the 
Nation except New England; in New 
England it is surpassed in frequency by 
College Entrance Board examinations, 
by examinations devised and adminis- 
tered by the local institution, and by re- 
quirements for presentation of high- 
school subject certificates. 

“In the major subject fields (English, 
mathematics, social studies, natural 
science, and foreign language) 9.76 units 
of credit are required on the average 
for entrance to higher institutions. 
English with 3.02 units leads among the 
subjects; natural science with 1.08 units 
is lowest. Regionally New England has 
the highest requirement, principally 
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Cutan 


late lamented boom period there were 
plenty of small industrial units in every 
part of the United States quietly produc- 
ing their goods and selling them to the 
satisfaction of their stockholders and their 
customers. The advantages enjoyed by 
the small plant are nothing new and do 
not depend on a general depression by any 
means. But there is no question that 
those advantages become more evident 
during a slump and are evident to more 
people. That is why, for example, there 
were more new companies formed in New 
York State during January of this year 
than in any other month of the last two 
years except March, 1931, 
Greater Adaptability 

In one word, the outstanding advantage 
a small concern has over the big fellows 
in the same field is adaptability. Its 
policies can be changed overnight, with- 
out having to run the gamut ef ponderous 
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Department Stores 
Show Sales Decline 


Fail to Record Usual Seasonal 
Gain, Says Reserve Board 


| Department store sales measured by 
| value failed to show the usual seasonal 
advance during March, and an adjusted 
index, based on 1923-25 as 100, fell from 
79 for February to 74 for March, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board announced as of April 
52, 

Compared with March, 1931, the sales 
were 20 per cent smaller last month, ac- 
cording to the announcement based on 
515 stores in 226 cities, and the declines 
from March, 1931, and from February to 
March were general for all Federal Re- 
serve districts, The announcement follows 
in full text: 

Preliminary figures on the vglue of de- 
partment store sales show a considerably 
smaller increase from February to March 
than the estimated seasonal amount. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s index, which 
makes allowance both for number of busi- 
ness days and for usual seasonal changes, 
including changes in the date of Easter, was 
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jin 1930. 

The importance of New York, San An- 
tonio and San Francisco is seen by the 
|fact that of our total imports of silver in 


loans havc been made of $1,233,859.22 up 
to Feb. f. He said from the time of the 
Revolution to the present the United 
States has expended for veterans approxi- 


| 1930—valued at $42,761,000—these ports: ately $15,000,000,000. 
accounted for $27,234,000, or about two- Entry Into War Considered 
thirds. Of our total exports of silver- secaiia hin bles na : 
| $54,157,000 in 1930-—-New York and San|,ePresentative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 


Louis, Mo., said the country has been most 
generous to the World War veterans as 


Francisco together accounted for $50,950,- | 
000, or about 95 per cent of the total. well as to veterans of other wars. After 


| Where Imports Originate | citing the major losses of death and in- 
| The ore and bullion imports through! jury te Americans in the World War, he 
New York came chiefly from Peru, Mex-| said the United States in addition “has 
ico, Chile and Honduras. The Superts | leahes to foreign governments large sums 
from the Belgian Congo are of incidenta!| which we have not been and probably 
interest; although small, they were quite | never will be able to collect.” 
regular in 1930, but in 1931 they appeared| Mr. Dyer declared that “in my judg- 
only in the January import returns. San | ment, we made & mistake in entering into 


Rnscuasuamaere meee | atheist 
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‘New Source of Rayon Is Found 
In Sugar Cane Waste Product 





I ISCOVERY of a new source of rayon, 
in bagasse, the refuse from cane 
sugar production, was announced April 
| 9 by the Department of Agriculture. 

| Department chemists used cheap ni- 
tric acid in developing the process, ac- 
cording to the announcement, and it is 
is regarded as commercially feasible in 
view of low acid costs. There has been 
bee nincreasing need for a new source 
of raw material for rayon, the Depart- 
} ment said, and the process provides a 
large new source available every year. 
The statement follows in full text: 

A new source of rayon has been found 
by the Department of Agriculture. Us- 
ing low-priced nitric acid, chemists of 
the Department have developed a process 


mills of the United States. For several 
years much of this has been used for 
manufacturing insulating building ma- 
terial, but the possibility that a higher 
grade of cellulose could be produced 
from bagasse led the chemists to ex- 
periment with it. The sugar mills have 
used quantities of bagasse for fuel since 
most of these mills are in regions where 
fuel is scarce, and the price the pulp 
manufacturer would have to pay de- 
pends somewhat on the cost of replacing 
bagasse with coal oil or gas fuel. 

The method, known as the nictric acid 
pulping process, consists of soaking the 
raw material in a weak nitric acid solu- 
tion for several hours at a medium tem- 
perature, then heating it for an hour 
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National Program 
For Governmental 
Savings Is Drafted 


Plans Estimated to Reduce 
Expenditures by 160 to 
210 Millions Approved at 
White House Conference 


Further Meetings 
Are Contemplated 





Measures Agreed Upon Said to 
Necessitate Changes in Ex- 
isting Laws; Accord Not 
Reached on Pay Cuts 


President Hoover and the House Special 
Economy Committee at an all-day confer- 
ence at the White House April 9, tenta- 
tively agreed to a national economy prn- 
gram designed to effect savings in Gov- 
ernmental expenditures of between $160,- 
000,000 and $210,000,000 not including pos- 
sible savings from income of Federal em- 
ployes, according to a statement issued py 
the White House after the conference. 
The President and officials of the Gov- 
ernment sat for about six hours around the 
Cabinet table in the White House Execu- 
tive Offices and discussed a wide range of 
possible reductions in Governmental ex- 
| penditures including salary cuts of Gov- 
ernment employes, but no agreement was 
reached on the latter proposal. 
The Committee presented a suggested 
National economy program calling for a 
reduction in expenditures of approximately 
$200,000,000 including a cut of 11 per cent, 
with an exemption of $1,000, in the salaries 
of all Government employes. President 
Hoover offered a counter proposal for a 
five-day week for per diem employes and 
compulsory furloughs without pay for all 
Civil Service employes. 

Further Conferences Planned 
The House Committee estimated that 
under its plan a saving of $67,000,000 could 
be effected, while a saving of $45,000,000 
was estimated under the President's pro- 
posal. ‘ 
Although no agreement was reached on 
either plan, further conferences will be 
held at which it is hoped an agreement 
will be reached, conferees said afterwards, 
At the same time President Hoover pro- 
posed an additional saving of $35,000) 
by reducing annual and sick leave of Bed- 
eral employes next year to two weeks: 

The committee also, proposed the elimin- 
ation of the Saturday half holiday of Gov« 
ernment employes estimated to save $10,< 
000,000, but it was not agreed to. 

The conference, however, agreed to re- 
duce by an undetermined amount the sal- 
aries of members of Congress, the Cabinet 
and the President. 

Retirement Plan Accepted 
Among other agreements reached were 
the retirement of superannuated employes 
to save $3,000,000, elimination for a year 
of extra pay for overtime and night work 
to save $10,750,000 and suspension for a 
year of automatic promotions to save $10,- 
750,000. 
Other items of savings agreed upon in- 
cluded elimination of non-essential land 
naval stations and Army and Navy trans- 
ports, revision of veterans’ legislation, a 
one-year suspension of all shipping lines 
operated by the Shipping Board and of 
vocational education payments to the 
States, transferring the cost of supporting 
the Philippine Scouts to the Philippine 
Government and the prohibition against 
filling civilian vacancies except key posi- 
tions. 
The proposed reductions in expentlitures, 
it was explained at the White House, are 
dependent upon necessary legislation to 
make them effective. The President stated 
recently that the limit of executive au- 
thority in making reductions had been 
reached. 

Savings from Consolidations 

The savings of from $160,000,000 to $210,- 
000,000, the White House statement said, do 
not include proposed consolidations of 
Governmental establishments nor cuts in 
; appropriations. Walter Newton, one of 
| the President's Secretaries, who sat in the 
conference, explained orally that ultimate 
savings, if consolidations were effected, 
would amount to between $50,000,000 and 
$75,000,000 and from appropriations to 
about $60,000,000. 

Officials participating in the conference 
with President Hoover were the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills; the Post- 
master General, Walter F. Brown, and the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, and J. Clawson Roop, Director of the 
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Departmental Funds 
Cut by Senate Group 





House Bill for Four Branches 
Reduced 13 Millions 


The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
| tions ordered a favorable report April 9 
on the four-department appropriation bill 
(H. R. 9349), atter reducing the total from 
| $124,215,992, as it passed the House, to $111,- 
192,639, in conformity with Senate in- 
structions to accomplish a saving of 10 
per cent. The amount by which the total 
was reduced includes $1,119,500 from the 
funds tor enforcement of prohibition. 

In complying with the Senate instruc- 
tions the Committee reduced the appropri- 
ation for each department as follows: 
| State, $1,513,687 to $13,678,461; Justice, $4,- 
943,275 to $45,793,500; Commerce, $4,545,- 
| 334 to $39,389,908, and Labor, $1,421,057 to 
$12,925,770. 

The Committee struck out the House 
provision which would have eliminated 
promotions in any of the four agencies, 
and which also prohibited increases in 
salaries in any form. The Committee, 
however, rewrote the House section that 
forbade the filling of vacancies. It in- 
cluded a provision against filling vacane- 
cies existing at the time the Act be- 





for making high grade cellulose, base and finally washing and boiling in dilute 
material for rayon, from bagasse, the sodium hydroxide to produce a_ soit, 
waste from sugar cane aiter the sugar bleachable pulp. 


has been extracted. The process is im- 
portant to rayon producers as it indi- 
dates a large new source of raw mate- 
rial, available each year. Most rayon 
. “oducers now depend upon wood pulp 
for cellulose. 

From 250,000 to 500,000 tons of bagasse 
accumulate each year at the sugar cane 


The experiment indicating the possi- 
bilities of the method were made by D. 
F. J. Lynch and M. J. Goss, of the Color 
and Farm Waste Division of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils of the Depart- 
ment. These experiments produced a 
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comes law that such vacancies 
|may be filled if they are held to be “es- 
| sential” and are so designated in writing 
| by the President. 

The House provision limiting the cost 
of automobiles or trucks which may be 
purchased for official use also was taken 
out by the Committee as was the section 
limiting amounts to be used for rent, 
light, heat and fuel in the Foreign Serve 
ice of the Government. 


except 
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AYE. Qe: bets 
Rate of Homicide | 


In American Cities 
Highest in World 


National Apathy and Police 
Incompetency Blamed in| 


Review Made Public by 
Commerce Department 


sf 
geo 


The death rate by homicide in the 
United States last year, recording a pro-| 
gressive advance since 1900, was the high- | 
est of any civilized country, according to 
information received and made available 
April 9, by the insurance section, Division 
of Commercial Laws, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of | 
Commerce. 

The homicide death rate in 1931 was 10.9 | 
per 100,000 population, the same as in 1931, | 
and more than double the rate in 1900, 
as shown by records for 164 American 
cities, it is pointed out in a survey by Dr. 
Frederick Hoffman, consulting statistician 
for a number of large insurance com- 

nies. The survey is presented by Dr.| 

offman in The Spectator, weekly insur- 
ance publication. 


National Indifference Blamed 

The rate, the author says, is “a lament- 
able index of our national indifference 
to the greatest of all problems, that of 
security of human life, confronting the 
American people.” 

“Making allowances for nonrecorded 
deaths from homicide, which are classified 
as suicides or accidents,” he says, “it is 
safe to assume that we lose 12,000 lives 
a year at the average of 31 years as the 
result of wilful actions representing vari- 
ous degrees of responsibility from involun- 
tary manslaughter to deliberate murder.” 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, it was pointed out orally, at 
the Department, is particularly interested 
in the international aspects of the study, 
which shows a combined average homicide | 
death rate of only 3.5 per 100,000 for 53 
leading cities of the world. 


Lower Rate of Canada 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Of special interest are the comparative | 
figures for Canada. In 14 leading Ca-| 
nadian cities the homicide rate last year | 
was 1.6 per 100,000. Of unusual signifi- 
cance, also, is the fact that in Windsor, 
opposite Detroit, there was not a single 
death from homicide in a population of 
63,000, while the Detroit rate was 10.8, or | 
practically the same as the average: city 
for the United States at large. 

The consecutive record for 31 American 
cities, with a 25,000,000 population in 1931, 
shows a progressive rise in the homicide | 
death rate from 5.1 per 100,000 in 1900 to 
8.5 in 1920 and 10.8 in 1931. 
cog 

No question of the day more urgently 
demands public attention and determined 
efforts at a solution than the problem 
of murder, Dr. Hoffman insists. 


Police Incompetence 

“No life is safe anywhere in these United 
States,” he says, “where at least 12,000 
lives a year are sacrificed to apathy and 
police incompetence. Murder stories by 
the millions of copies are fed weekly to 
satisfy the morbid public appetite and en- 
courage the young to snuff out human lives | 
without fear of arrest and conviction. 

“Few murderers are caught and fewer 
are convicted. Murder trials are long 
drawn out and the crime and punishment 
are too far apart to produce a wholesome 
effect on the public mind. 

“Murder is becoming more ghastly in its | 
brutality in America and even women are 
mastering the art of killing. Kidnaping, 
which is but a shade less worse than mur- 
der and often leads to it, has become an 
organized business.” 

The 10 American cities with the highest 
homicide death rate last year were all lo- 
cated in the South. They were Birming-| 
ham, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Macon, Ga.; Montgom- 
ery. Ala.; Little Rock, Ark.; Lexington, 
Ky.; Nashville, Tenn.; and Mobile, Ala. 
The rates ranged from 54.9 per 100,000 in 
Birmingham to 34.7 for Mobile. 


Crimes of Negrocs | 

Dr. Hoffman points out that the Negro) 
is “unquestionably much more inclined to- 
ward crimes of violence in moments of ut- 
ter mental irresponsibility and in this re- 
spect constitutes a menace, particularly to | 
the South and to large cities of the North, 
where vast aggregations of Negroes live} 
under far from satisfactory conditions.” 
He says, however, that the Negro is often 
punished disproportionately to his deserts 
because of the prejudice against him. 

Chicago had a homicide rate of 14.1 last 
year, as against 14.4 the year before, the 
survey discloses, while the rate for New 
York City was 8.3 in 1931 and 7.1 in 1930. 

In contrast are the low rates for Eng- 
lish cities; that of London was only 0.8 
in 1931 and that of Liverpool 0.5. In 
other words, to every eight deaths from 
homicide per 1,000,000 of population in 
London there were 83 deaths from homi- 
cide in New York and 141»deaths in 
Chicago. 

Several conditions are back of “this orgy 
of blood lust,” Dr. Hoffman declares, as 
the result of 30 years’ study of the homi- 
cide problem. At the outset, he says, we 
are confronted by a tremendous and never 
ceasing amount of suggestions for mur- 
derous crimes. 

Detective stories, gangster stories, “gun 
moll” stories and racketeering stories by 
the millions of copies, week after week, 
encourage those who are mentally defec- 
tive to contemplate murder and execute 
the crime as opportunity offers, he says. 


Availability of Firearms 

The means to murder, chiefly conceal- 
able firearms, are readily obtainable any- 
where, for it is a profitable trade, the 
writer states. Murder by firearms con- 
stituted from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of all the deaths due to homicide, accord- 
ing to the localities, and the “suppression 
of the firearms traffic by private persons 
demands drastic State action.” ; 

“It is the scandal of the Nation that 
almost anywhere firearms may be pur- 
chased,” he comments, “and nowhere more 
readily than in the South, where the gun 
toting habit is common and where the 
homicide rate is the highest.” | 

Punishment for murder should be life | 
imprisonment rather than death, Dr. Hoff- 
man believes. Capital punishment in this 
country, he says, is enforced chiefly 
against the alien, the Negro and the poor. 
Its enforcement against women criminals | 
is a blot on our civilization. 

It goes without saying, Dr. Hoffman 
adds, that there is a strong prejudice 
against the alien criminal, who only too 
often is readily charged with crimes which 
properly belong to the native born. 

Auto Bandit Phase ' 

A most serious modern phase of the} 
homicide problem, in the mind of. Dr. 
Hoffman, is the auto bandit. Here again, 
he says,;we meet with ho end of police in- | 
efficiency, or unwillingness on the part of | 
the courts to enforce the law to the fullest 
extent. It all comes down to a question of 
a really efficient police and detective force 
provided with modern, scientific means of 
crime detection. 

Of recent years murders of children, in- 
cluding sex crimes, have apparently in-| 
creased “out of all proportion,” Dr. Hoff- 
man asserts. “Here again there is too| 
much evidence of police incompetence in | 
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Work in Factories 
Drops in New York 


Largest February-to-March De- 
cline Ever Recorded in 
State Shown 


* Albany, N. Y., April 9. 

A decrease of about 1 per cent in fac- 
tory employment and of less than 1 per 
cent in factory pay rolls represents the 
largest February-to-March. decline that 
has ever been recorded by New York State 
factories, according to a statement issued 


today by the State Industrial Commis- | 


sioner, Frances Perkins. 
Miss Perkins’ 
monthly reports from more than 1,500 rep- 


resentative factories which employ about| ister of Finance declared that no tariff 


38 per cent of all the factory workers | 


in the State. Most of these firms ‘have 
reported to the Division of Statistics and 


Information of the New York State De-| 


en of Labor each month since June, 

The trend of factory employment is usu- 
ally upward from February to March 
The only other years when there were 
not decreases in employment were 1919. 
when factory employment dropped 0.7 per 
cent, and 1930, when it dropped 0.2 per 
cent. 

The greater decrease from February to 
March of this year is due to the wide- 
spread nature of the present decline, more 
than to unusually large decreases in in- 
dividual industries, the statement said. 
February pay rolls have never before 
shown a net decline in March, it was 
added. 


Health Service Gives 
Results of Research 


On Children’s Teeth 


Greatest Amount of Decay in 
Temporary Teeth Is 


Found Between Ages of | 


Seven and Eight Years 


Decayed, temporary teeth occur most | 
often among children seven and eight | 


years of age, the United States Public 
Health Service announced April 9, on the 
basis of an examination of more than 
12,000 children. “Remaining roots” were 


discovered to be present most often in 
the eight-year-old group of children, the 
Service explained. ~ 

“The number of children with filled 
temporary teeth,” it was stated, “is so 
small as to be negligible.” 
follows in full text: 


Differences in Susceptibility 


The teeth of a great many school chil- 
dren have been examined by medical offi- 
cers of the United States Public Health 
Service in connection with general physi- 
cal examinations. It is obvious that the 
thoroughness and completeness of such 
an examination of the teeth would not 
be comparable to examinations made by 
dental officers with special instruments 
such as a mirror and an explorer to aid 
in detection of the cavities. Moreover, 
the general physical examinations have 
not included a record of the specific tooth 
that is decayed, and the susceptibility to 
decay varies a good deal between the tem- 
porary and permanent teeth, and even 
among different teeth of the same set. 

With the idea of determining the real 
prevalence of decayed teeth in childhood, 
the United States Public Health Service 
provided for the examination of the 
mouths of a large number of children by 
personnel trained in dentistry, and with 
the aid of the necessary instrument to 
examine the teeth thoroughly and locate 
all evidence of decay. 

In connection with these studies, 12,435 
oral examinations were made by dental of- 
ficers in Georgia, Illinois, Missouri and 
Maryland. The summary of these exami- 
nations is as follows: 


Results of Examinations 
The studies of the temporary teeth indi- 
cate that the highest percentage of chil- 
dren having decayed temporary teeth oc- 
cur in the 7 and 8 year groups, while the 


| highest incidence of “remaining roots” is 


among the 8-year-old children. Six-year- 


old children have the highest percentage | 
The | 


of temporary teeth with fistulae. 
number of children with filled temporary 
teeth is so small as to be negligible. 


The percentage of children having per- | 
manent teeth decayed, missing, or filled 


increase rapidly up to the eighth year and 
more slowly among older chlidren. The in- 
cidence of unfilled cavities of permanent 
teeth increases with age. There were 
more children at 14 and 15 years than at 
other ages who had permanent teeth 
nearly destroyed by decay. The percent- 
age who had permanent teeth filled as 
well as those who had permanent teeth 
extracted increase with age. 

When both temporary and permanent 
teeth are considered together, about 90 per 
cent of the children ineach group had one 
tooth, or more decayed, missing, or filled 
A much greater proportion of younger 


than of older children had unfilled, de-| 


cayed teeth. An even greater preponder- 
ance of younger children had at least one 
tooth nearly destroyed by decay. The 
number of children with filled teeth is 
much higher in the older than in the 
younger age groups. The percentage of 
children having teeth with fistulae~ are 
relatively high among children under 10 
years of age. 
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statement is based on| 


|from the sales tax is slightly curtailed. 


The statement | 


| would be increased 25 per cent. 





Higher Sales Tax | 
Advised to Meet 
Deficit in Canada 


Additional Excise Levy Also | 
Considered on Imports as 
Deficit Increases, States 
Department of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
assemble at Ottawa on July 21, the Min- 


changes are proposed in connection with 
this year’s budget, other than the ex- 
tension for another year, to March 31, 
1933, of the special rates of import duty 
on repair parts for agricultural implements 
and machinery. | 

The list of products hitherto exempted | 


The most important goods now made tax- | 
able are: Milk foods (other than con- 
densed and powdered milk), prepared 
cereal foods and imported lard (domestic 
lard still tax-exempt); lard compound and 
similar substances made from animal or | 
vegetable stearine or oils; substitutes for | 
butter or lard and materials for use in 
their manufacture; extract of rennet; 
bakers’ cakes and pies; ice cream; and 





usual coverings to be used for covering 
tax-exempt goods, and materials for use | 
in their manufacture. Biscuits of all kinds | 
are now subject to the full tax instead of 
the half rate. : | 

All articles produced by blind labor un- | 
der institutional auspices are placed on} 
the tax-exempt list. 

Larger Deficit Reported 

A deficit was reported in the govern- 
ment’s financial accounts. for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1932, at 119,505,000 
Canadian dollars, the difference between 
revenues of $335,741,000 and expenditures | 
of $454,246,000. The deficit last year was | 
$83,845,000 with revenue at $356,215,000 
and expenditure at $440,060,000. 

The generally lower level of Canadian 
business in the past year and in particu- 
larly, the smaller volume of imports which | 
have always contributed heavily to the | 
government’s income, are the large factors 
in the revenue decline. This, however, is | 
decidedly less steep than in the previous 
12-month period, partly as the result of 
various tax increases, including the in- 
crease in the sales tax from 1 to 4 per 
cent, the heavier income tax on corpora- 
tions, which was raised to 10 per cent, 
increased postage and the 1 per cent spe- 
cial excise on imports. These new taxes, 
when they were imposed last June, were 
expected to provide approximately $78,- 
000,000 additional revenue, and to raise 
the year’s receipts to $399,251,000 instead of 
the $356,215,000 actually realized. 

On the expenditure side, the 5 cents per 
bushel bonus on. prairie wheat and the 
heavier demands for unemployment relief 
for which the government received a 
blanket authorization from Parliament, are 
probably the outstanding items. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Government has under- 
taken to bear a larger portion of pensions 
expenditure, and has subsidized the do- 
mestic coal producers in substantially in- 
creased amount. 

Aid to Provinces 

Because of the exchange situation, the} 
foreign debt service has been heavier and | 
the government is reported to have ex- 
tended financial assistance to various prov- | 
inces which have experienced unusual fi-| 
nancial difficulties as the results of de- | 
clines in their own revenues. 

As compared with the accumulated def- 
icit of approximately $200,000,000 in the 
last two years, the Dominion floated an in- | 
ternal 5 per cent bond issue last November, | 
subscriptions to which were reported to 
have amounted to about $250,000,000. The 
direct debt of the Federal Government on 
Dec. 31 last was $2,900,495,000 exclusive of 
the obligations of the Canadian national 
railways. 

It is proposed to increase the income tax 
on corporations from 10 to 11 per cent. The 
new tax would be 3 per cent higher than 
the 1929 rate, and effective on the incomes 
for 1931. 

The basic rates of tax on individuals 
The 1930 
rate ranged from 1.6 per cent on net tax-| 
able incomes under $2,000, 4 per cent on} 
incomes between $4,000 and $5,000 to 13.8 
per cent on incomes between $15,000 and 
$16,000 and 40 per cent on incomes in ex- 
cess of $500,000. 

The budget proposal also places a sur- 
charge of 5 per cent on net incomes ex- 
ceeding $5,000. This makes a total increase 
of 30 per cent over and above the 1930 rate. 

It is proposed to lower the present ex- 
emptions of $3,000 for head of a family; 
$1,500 for single persons, and $500 for de- 
pendents. This would be applicable to 1931 
incomes. 


Mortality Rate in Week 
Higher Than Year Ago 


Telegraphic returns from 84 cities with a 





| total population of 36,000,000 for the week 


ended April 2, indicate a mortality rate of 
13.5 as against a rate of 13 for the cor- 
responding week of last year. The highest 
rate (28.2) appears for Trenton, N. J., and| 
the lowest (6.3) for Akron, Ohio, and 
Evansville, Ind.; Long Beach, Calif.; Okla- 
homa, Okla.; San Diego, Calif.; South 
Bend, Ind., and Yonkers, N. Y., which re- 
ported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 84 cities is 12.7 for 
the weeks of 1932, as against a rate of 
14 for the corresponding period of the 
previous year.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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Experiments to 


Have ‘Brains’ Are Described 


Show Plants 


Nerve Centers Found to Be Highly Sensitive 
To Rays of Light 


Manifestations said to have led to the 
belief that plants have highly sensory 
nerve centers serving the purposes of 
“brains,” are pointed out in a statement 


| just issued by the Smithsonian Institution. 


Experiments with oat seedlings in order 
to study the tendencies of a piant to bend 
toward light have shown that “if one side 
of the tip of the seedling is illuminated 
the stem will bend in the direction of the 
light, but the bending will take place to- 
wards the base,” according to the state- 


that if the tip of the plant received the 
stimulus, then the excitation traveled 
downward to the “legs,” the point where 
the bending took place. 

“It would seem at first sight that the 
plant behaves very much like an animal,” 
it is explained. “It sees with its ‘eyes. 
Then its ‘legs’ move toward what it sees.” 


Experiments Show 


Reactions to Light 
The statement follows in full text: 
Do plants have “brains”? Something 
roughly analogous to an area of highly 
sensitive nervous tissue in animals is one 


of the complicating factors being taken | 


into consideration in experiments with 


plant behavior now under way at the| 
| Smithsonian Institution. 


It appears*to serve the purpose of a 
“brain,” or sensory end of a nervous sys- 


|tem, among lower animals, but it func- 
; tions by an entirely different sort of mech- 


uncertain. 


The Smithsonian experiments are car-/|of these veins should be cut at the tip of/ great size,” with a thin, tender skin, and 


ried out with oat seedlings. The purpose 
is to study the curious phenomenon of 
“phototropism,” the tendency of a plant 
to bend towards, or away from, light. 
Much depends on the section of the plant 
upon which the illumination is allowed to 


| fall. 


“There appears to exist in the plant,” 
says Dr. Earl S. Johnston, Smithsonian 
plant physiologist, “‘a more or less local- 
ized region capable of receiving a stimu- 
lus. It has been shown that the most 
sensitive portion of a coleoptile—the leaf 
sheaf surrounding the bud of an ascend- 
ing shoot—is the first 50 microns of the 
tip. The first millimeter is 160 times as 
sensitive as the second, and 1,800 times as 
sensitive as the third millimeter zone.” 


Found to Behave 
Much Like Animals 


Furthermore, Dr. Johnston explains, if 
only one side of the tip of the seedling is 
illuminated the stem will bend in the di- 
rection of the light, but the bending will 
ti .e place towards the base. 
the tip received the stimulus and the ex- 
citation traveled downwards to the “leg,” 
the point where the bending took place. 

It would seem at first sight that the 
plant behaves very much like an animal. 
It sees with its “eyes.” Then its “legs” 
move toward what it sees. Superficially it 
appears as if there were some sort of voli- 
tion on the part of the plant. 

Explanations of this curious phenome- 
non still are highly theoretical, Doctor 
Johnston says, although it has excited in- 
terest in Euorpean laboratories and con- 
siderable experimental work ‘has been done 
upon it. The most plausible explanation 


| Offered, he says, is that the light acts on 


the growing tip to produce some chemical 


substance which acts as a growth regula- | 


tor. This substance may either promote 
or inhibit growth, according to the theory 
one holds as to the nature of the photo- 
tropic effect. 


Bending Influenced 
By Intensity of Light 


Doctor Johnston cited work in one Euro- | 


pean laboratory in which the heads of sev- 
eral coleoptiles were cut off after they had 
been exposed to light. They were placed 


|} on a thin sheet of gelatin. This then was 


cut into small blocks and placed on the 


sides of coleoptile stumps growing in the | 


dark. After three hours these stumps 
showed negatively phototropic bending. 
Apparently some of the mysterious sub- 


stance produced by light in the tips had | 


been absorbed by the gelatin. From the 
gelatin blocks it was transferred to the 
stumps, so that the effect was similar to 


what might have been produced by the| 


tips themselves. When tiny blocks of 
pure gelatin, instead of the impregnated 
blocks, were used there was no’ such 
bending effect. 

“The type of bending,” Doctor Johnston 
says, “is greatly influenced by the inten- 


Unification of Control 
Of Forests Advised 


Timber Conservation Board 
Favors Centralized Agency 


The merging in one Department of all 
Federal agencies and auxiliary services ad- 
ministering Government owned or con- 
trolled forest lands has been recommended 
by a subcommittee of the United States 
Timber Conservation Board, according to 
a statement just issued by the Board. 

The subcommittee also advised extreme 
conservatism in public timber disposal, the 
abolishment of the present system of pay- 
ing to counties a percentage of the Na- 
tional Forest receipts, and cooperative 
study by the Government and States of 
problems of tax delinquency in critical re- 
gions where forestry protection is threat- 
ened. The statement follows in part: 

“Among other important recommenda- 
tions received by the Timber Conservation 
Board from the Advisory Subcommittee 
appointed to study publicly owned, or con- 
trolled, timberlands, and headed by Dr. 
Henry S. Graves, dean, School of Forestry, 
Yale University, four predominate. 

“This report which has not yet been 
finally adopted proposes,’ states Ripley 
Bowman, Secretary of the Timber Con- 
servation Board, merging in one undesig- 
nated department the several administra- 
tions of federally-owned or controlled for- 
est lands, together with all auxiliary serv- 


jices pertaining thereto. 


“It looks to the abolishment of the 
present system of paying to counties a 
percentage of the National Forest receipts, 
substituting therefor direct contribution 
to be adjusted, in a degree, to local needs. 
This is to be paid annually and such pro- 
cedures should possibly be helpful in im- 


| proving State forest taxation methods. 


“Tt recommends extreme conservatism 


}in public timber disposal, apparently rec- 


ognizing the principle that publicly owned 
timber is a reserve supply to be drawn 
on only as required to advance public in- 
terest, local and national. It lists steps 
required to harmonize Federal forest ac- 
quisition and administration and to pro- 
moting sound controls thereunder. 

“It urges cooperative study by Gov- 
ernment and States of problems of tax de- 


linquency in critical regions where forestry 
| protectior is threatened. This may sug- 


gest either public acquisition or the use 
of public ‘timber supply to extend the 
operations of private concerns toward the 
continuance of local community inter- 
ests.’ ’ 


It is as if} 


| sity of the light. If the coleoptile is il- 
luminated from one side by a dim light it 
| will show positive phototropism, bending 
| towards the light. When the intensity of 
the light is gradually increased a point of 
indifference is reached at which no bend- 
}ing occurs, Still further increase in light 
| intensity results in a negative curvature. 
| “According to Professor Went of Hol- 
[oe light apparently has a two-fold ac- 
| tion, First, it effects the formation of 
| growth regulators in the tip. 


regulators are transported. 
“Professor Priestly of England has re- 


}cently been studying these very fasci-| 


| nating plant traits and has done much to- 
| wards giving this peculiar phenomenon a 
| rational explanation. Extending through 
| plant stems are tiny tubes through which 
water an@ solutions of food material pass. 

‘In order that these materials, so essen- 
tial to growth, reach the cells located at a 
distance from the main trunk line, it is 
necessary for them to pass through the 
| walls of intervening cells. The more per- 
|meable these walls are the better the 
chance for rapid transportation of water 
and food. Wilted plant cells can not grow. 
Growth ceases even when the cells just be- 
gin to wilt. The entire system is very 
delicately balanced. 


| Growth Is Affected 
| By Cutting Veins 


“The coleoptile of the oat is a hollow|Tipen half way between the ripening pe- 
anism, the exact nature of which remains | sheath encasing the first true leaf. Its two| Tiods of the June Elberta and the Early 


| narrow flanks contains water veins. If one 


| the coleoptile, thereby reducing the water 
| pressure on that particular flank, a growth 

bending would result, with the concave 
| Side on the injured flank, because most of 
| the cells on that side would be in a less 


| turgid condition and hence incapable of | 


| growth. 

| “By cutting off the tip of the coleoptile, 
| water is freely lost and growth retarded. 
| Now if half the stump is covered so that 
the cut vein in that region is blocked, 


|bending due to increased rate of growth| 


| will occur even in darkness in such a man- 
| ner that the blocked vein will be on the 
| convex side of the curved shoot. 

“When small blocks of gelatin are placed 


on half of a cut stump, blocking becomes | 


less efficient because the water being ab- 
sorbed by the gelatin and then evaporated 
from this increased surface. The exposed 
dry half bleeds for a time and then blocks 
naturally as the result of drying. This re- 
sults in a curvature with the gelatin block 
on the concave side. 


“Naturally gelatin that has been im- 
pregnated with sap from coleoptile tips 
and that containing various chemical so- 
lutions will influence the rate of water 
aborbed from a vein as well as the loss 
of water from the gelatin itself, thus re- 
sulting in different growth rates depend- 
ing on prevailing conditions. 


Plants Grown in Dark 
Shown More Sensitive 


substances prevent the ready passage of 
water through their walls. Relatively 
small quantities of light produce marked 
photochemical changes in such _ shoots. 
Protein and fatty materials disappear 
from the cell walls and make it easy for 
water to seep through. Light thus makes 
the passage of water through coleoptile 
tissue comparatively easy. 

“Hence when one side is illuminated the 
flow of water from the vein in that region 
is facilitated, thereby reducing the water 
pressure. This, in turn, retards growth 
on the more brightly illuminated side. On 
the less lighted side growth is faster. This 
causes the shoot to bend towards the light. 

“Very little light will cause marked cur- 
vatures in etiolated shoots, whereas with 
shoots previously illuminated a stronger 
light is necessary. In our own experi- 


coleoptiles in the dark, If light acci- 
dentally falls upon them at any time they 
are considered ‘fogged,’ like photographic 
plates, and are discarded.” 

Thus, the Smithsonian plant physiolo- 
gist holds, the seeming volitional behavior 


result of a physio-chemical complex with 
no relationship, except in effect, to the 
nervous system mechanism found in the 


of life have progressed along different 
lines of evolution, arriving at roughtly 
analogous goals by different paths. 


Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in the personnel of the For- 
eign Service since April 2 have been just 


as follows: 


Glenn A. Abbey, of Dodgeville, Wis., 
aragua, designated Third Secretary of Lega- 


tion at Caracas, Venezuela. 


The assignment of Sydney G. Gest, 
Merion, Pa.., 


of 
now American Vice Consul at 


tion at Caracas, has been canceled. 
Edward P. Lawton, of Savannah. Ga., Third 





temporarily detailed to the Department of 
State, designated Third Secretary of Legation 
at Quito, Ecuador. 

Karl de G. MacVitty, of Chicago, Ill. now 
American Consul at Nairobi. East Africa, as- 
signed American Consul at Cape Town, Union 
of South Africa. - 


Carl D. Meinhardt, of Brockport, N. Y., 


now American Consul at Tsinan, China, as- | 


signed Consul at Shanghai, China. 
Carles S. Reed 2d, 


now in the United States on leave of absence, 

assigned Vice Consul at Yunnanfu, China. 
Halleck L. Rose, of Omaha, Nebr., who was 

confirmed by the Senate on March 28, 1932, 


as a Foreign Service Officer, Uncagssified, a} 


Vice Consul of Career and as a Secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, assigned Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
Harry E. Stevens, of Alameda, Calif., 
American Consul at Yunnanfu, China, 
signed Consul at Tsinan, China, 
Noncareer 
Edward 8S. Benet, of Massachusetts, now a 
Clerk in the American Consulate, Cienfuegos, 
China, appointed American Vice Consul at 
that post. 
Foreign Consular Changes 
The following list contains the Foreign 


now 
as- 


Consular Officers in the United States to | 


whom recognition has been recently ac- 


corded and whose exequaturs have been | 


issued: 

Austria: Viktor F. J. 
Consul at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Colombia: Diego Jose Fallon as Honorary 
Consul General at Chicago, Ill.; Miguel Sam- 
per Herrera as Vice Consul at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Dominican Republic: H. J. Henriquez as 
Honorary Vice Consul at Cristobal, 
Canal Zone. 

France: 
at San Diego, Calif. 

Germany: 
| Detroit. 
| Great Britain: Eric Grant Cable as Consul 
|} at Seattle Wash.; William Gruffydd Rhys How- 
; ell as Vice Consul at San Francisco, Calif.» 
| Guatemala: Juan Irogoyen as Honorary Vice 
Consul at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Honduras: Guillermo Scheel Collier as Hon- 
orary Consul at Houston, Tex. 

Mexico: Trinidad E. Lacayo as Honorary 
Consul at Manila. 

Peru: J. Fernando Berckemeyer as Con- 
sul at Seattle, Wash.; Oscar Freundt as Con- 
sul at Philadelphia, 


“The walls of cells making up the tis- | 
|sue in etiolated shoots—those grown in| 
the dark—contain fat and proteizs. These | 


ments, great care is taken to grow the) 


on the part of the plant is entirely the) 


animal kingdom. The two great divisions | 


announced by the Department of State} 


now | 
Third Secretary of Legation at Managua, Nic- | 


Havana, Cuba, as Third Secretary of Lega- | 


Secretary of Legation at Athens, Greece, now | 


of Cleveland, Ohio, | 
American Vice Consul at Taihoku, Taiwan | 


' 
Tlach as Honorary 


for the) 
Lutien Bouvet as Consular Agent | 
| 


Fritz Hailer as Vice Consul at | 


| 


| 
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ment. This is said apparently to signify | it changes the rate at which these growth 
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Patents Are Issued 
On Four New Fruits 


Protection Granted Varieties of | 


Peach and Plums Developed 
By Luther Burbank 


Patents for four new varieti@s of fruit 
developed by Luther Burbank, including 
a@ peach averaging half a pound in weight | 
and a high-quality plum 2% inches 
thick, have just been issued, according to 
information made available April 9 by the 
Patent Office, Department of Commerce. 

The patents, it was explained orally, 
were issued to Mr. Burbank’s widow as 
executrix of his estate, and were imme- 
diately assigned to a Missouri plant nurs- 
ery. The following additional information | 


Three of the patents cover plums. One 
of these is described in the patent as a 
“large, beautiful, pure golden freestone,” 
with a yellow, thin skin, but having 
“wonderful keeping and shipping quali- 
ties” despite the thin skin. The fruit is 
about 1% inches thick. It is covered by 





Plant patent No. 12 covers a red free- 
stone plum which ripens “extremely 
early.” The patent declares that this 
plum “has every good characteristic that 
a desirable plum should have in size, 
shape, beauty, and stability under ship- 
ping conditions.” It is about two inches 
thick. 

Plant patent No. 14 covers an “aston- 
ishingly large and beautifully colored va- 
riety of deep carmine plum,” tender and 
melting when mature. It is about 2% 
inches thick. 


Plant patent No. 15, also issued on ap- 


freestone peach developed specifically to 


Elberta. The fruit is described as “of 
shown by tests to be “a remarkable ship- | 
per.” It is declared to average half a 
pound in weight and to represent “an 
outstanding commercial peach.” 

The name of the inventor is given in 
the introductory paragraph of the four 
patents as follows: “Luther Burbank, de- 
ceased, late of Santa Rosa, Calif., by | 
Elizabeth Waters Burbank, executrix, of 
Santa Rosa, Calif., assignor to Stark| 


Brothers Nurseries and Orchards Company 
of Louisiana, Mo.” 


Pan American Board 
Proposes Postponing 
Conference for Year 


Attitude of Uruguay to Be 
Sought Toward Delaying 
Meeting Scheduled for 
Next December 





A resolution postponing the Seventh Pan 
American conference for one year was) 
adopted by the Governing. Board of the 
Pan American Union April 6, according | 
to an oral statement at the Pan American 
Union April 9. 


The resolution was held in abeyance, 
however, until it could be sent to the! 
Uruguayan Government, host to the con- 
ference, to ascertain whether postpone- 
ment would be agreeable to that nation. | 
The conference was scheduled to be held | 
in Montevideo in December of this year, 
and for some time, according to informa- | 
tion obtained orally at the Department of 
State, there has been sentiment among | 
Latin American Governments for a post- 
ponement. 


Proposed by Brazilian 

The original proposal for postponement 
came from the Brazilian Ambassador, R. 
de Lima e Silva, although the final reso- | 
lution was proposed by the Chilean Am- 
bassador, Miguel Cruchaga. 

A statement made by Ambassador | 
Cruchaga in proposing his resolution fol- 
lows in full text: 

During the course of the last few weeks, 
and as a consequence of the circumstances 
which are profoundly occupying the at- 
tention of all Governments, there has been 
indicated by some countries of our Con-| 
tinent the desire of studying more deeply | 
the various topics that appear on the pro- | 


_ 


| 


Sabotage Cases 
Against Germany 
Set for Hearing 


Mixed Claims Commission 
Will Review Arguments 


On Munitions Explosions 
During World War 


The sabotage cases against Germany 
involving the Black Tom and Kingsland, 
N. J.. munitions explosions during the 
World War will be tried before the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany during the coming Summer, the 
Department of State announced April 9. 

A meeting of the Claims Commission 


| under its new umpire, Justice Roberts of 


the Supreme Court, was held April 8 and 
the date of Nov. 1, 1932, fixed for final 
oral arguments. The cases already have 
been tried but are being reheard. The 
Department’s announcement follows in 
full text: 
Text of Statement 

The first meeting of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Germany, 
since the appointment as umpire of Mr. 
Justice Owen J. Roberts of the Supreme 


‘Court of the United States was held yes- 


terday. Mr. Justice Roberts and the two 
national commissioners, the Hon. Chdan- 
dler P. Anderson, the Hon. Wilhelm Kies- 
selbach, the agent of the Government of 
the United States, the Hon. Robert W. 
Bonynge, and the agent of the Govern- 
ment of Germany, Dr. Wilhelm Tannen- 
berg, were present. 

Mr. Justice Roberts is the fourth umpire 
since the establishment of the Commis- 
sion under the agreement of Aug. 10, 1922. 
The first umpire was the late Mr. Jus- 
tice William R. Day, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, who was suc- 
ceeded by the late Judge Edwin B. Par- 
ker, of Houston, Tex. Judge Parker was 
succeeded by the Hon. Roland W. Boyden, 
of Boston, Mass., who died Oct. 25, 1931. 


Sabotage Claims Pending 


The principal unfinished work of the 
Commission is the group of cases known 
as the sabotage claims involving the fires 
and explosions at the Black Tom, N. J., 
terminal of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, on the night of July 29-30, 
1916, and at the Kingsland, N. J., assem- 
bling plant of the agency of Canadian 
Car & Foundry Company, Limited, on 
Jan. 11, 1917, which are pending on pe- 
titions for rehearing. 

At the meeting dates were fixed by the 
Commission for the filing of further evi- 
dence and briefs by the agents of the two 
governments, and the Commission set the 
date for final oral argument for Nov. 


gram of the Seventh International Con- 
ference of American States, the convoca- 
tion of which is entrusted to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Uruguay. 

For the purpose of uniting the ideas 
which have been expressed concerning this 
aspiration, of enabling the forthcoming 
Pan American assembly to achieve the 
practical results that are expected of it, 
permit me to suggest that we beg of our 
distinguished colleague the Charge d’Af- 
faires of Uruguay, that he be good enough 


|to transmit to his Government the re- 


quest of the Governing Board that, in 
definitely fixing the date of the opening 
of the conference, the following facts be 


| considered: 


Atmosphere Favorable 
1. Various American countries desire to 
have at their disposal sufficient time to 
study, without haste, some of the principal 
topics of the program of the forthcoming 


| Conference, and for this puropse cherish 
| the hope that its convocation may be de- 
| ferred. 


2. Notwithstanding that a favorable 
atmosphere exists, no time or dates have 
been suggested as acceptable to all the in- 
terested countries, although it has been 
thought that a postponment for one year 
should be sufficient. 

3. It is the general sentiment that in 
this matter, as in all of a Pan American 
nature, unanimous solutions be obtained; 

Therefore, the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union earnestly requests 
the Government of the Republic of Uru- 
guay that, in fixing the definite convoca- 
tion, dt be good enough to take into con- 
sideration the above circumstances, and 
convene the Conference for December, 
1933. 
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Film Distribution National Program Is Drafted _ |Terms in Weather 
By Block Booking For Governmental Economy Forecast Explained 


Held to Be Fair Exact Meaning of Each Word 


In Predictions Given by 
Circuit Court of Appeals De- 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


Agriculture Department 
clines to Sustain Cease) 
| Bureau of the Budget. The House Special | effected only by the amendment or repeal 


. And Desist Order of Fed-| Economy Committee members attending) of existing laws or by the granting of 
ene were Representative McDuffie (Dem.), of| additional authority in certain cases. 

eral Trade Commission =| Monroeville, Ala. chairman; Cochran| 1, Authorize for one year the head of 
(Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo.; Douglas (Dem.),| any department or independent establish- 
of Phoenix, Ariz.; Byrns (Dem.), of Nash-| ment, with the approval of the Director 
| ville, Tenn.; Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette,| of the Budget, to transfer some percen- 
Ind., and Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield,| tage, to be determined, of any specific 
|Iowa. Representative Williamson (Rep.), appropriation to any other specific appro- 


ARET® 3 


Smaller Plants 
Said to Occupy 
_ Better Position 

Dr. Klein Finds They Are 
More Adaptable to New 


Conditions and Operation 
Is Less Cumbersome 


—_— 


*Textile Awards 
| Made to Further 
Research Work 


Granting of 16 Fellowships 
And Four Scholarships 
By the Textile Foundation 
Is Announced 





Survey Is Planned 
On Child Hygiene 


of 


Newly-appointed Surgeon 
Health Service to Make 
Study of Practices 


Plans for Savings of 160 to 210 Millions Are 
Approved at White House Conference 


A national child health compaign has 
| been launched with the appointment of 
Dr. Estella Ford Warner, a national au- 
thority on the subject, as a surgeon in 
the Public Health Service, it was an- 
nounced orally at thé Treasury Depart- 
ment April 9. 

Spending a month or more in each State, 
4 Dr. Warner will begin at once a survey —————— 

Awards of 16 research fellowships and) o¢ ‘the child hygiene practices. She will] New York, N. Y., April 9.—There is no 
4 scholarships to promote scientific knowl- | make recommendations to State, civic and | evidence that the practice by one distrib- 
edge and advancement in the textile and | utor of leasing to exhibitors motion pic- 


Each word in the daily forecasts is a 
terse and definite description of a con- 
stantly recurring weather condition. Al- 
though many of ‘theSe terms, such as | 
“warmer,” “colder,” “light frost,” and “fog,” 
can have but one meaning, others appar- 
ently convey different ideas to different 
people. To clear up this confusion, E. B. 
Calvert, of the Weather Bureau, tells just 
what the forecaster means when he makes 
_ announcements for the press and the 
radio. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
boards and committees. Raw materials 


private organizations and transmit from can be snapped up at advantageous: prices 


ied industries was announced in a state- 
a issued by the Textile Foundation | 
for publication April 11. : 

The Textile Foundation, of which the, 
Secretaries of Commerce and Agriculture | 
are members, was established about two| 





one State to.another the more noteworthy 
practices and policies; according to the 
oral. explanation. Additional oral infor- 
mation made available follows: 

Dr. Warner’s survey will include all 


aspects of ‘the child hygiene problem. The | 


ture films by the method of so-called block 
booking, or that the accumulative effect 
of block booking as practiced independ- 
|ently by all of the major film producing 
and distributing companies in this coun- 
try, has unfairly affected competition, the 


of Rapid City, S. D., was the only Com- 
mittee absentee. 

Chairman McDuffie on April 10 said that | 
Director Roop, of the Bureau of the Bud- | 
get, will appear before the Economy Com- | 


priation within the department or the in- 
dependent establishment. Such a proce- 
duce will add economy and avoid so far as 
may be possible the necessity for supple- 
mental or deficiency estimates in the next 


“Clear,” Mr. Calvert points out, signifies 
not only no rain, snow, or sleet ahead, 
but a sky practically free from clouds, 
while “fair,” also promising no precipi- 
tation, does not exclude some clouds from 


when they are needed and the smaller 
plant avoids the loss involved in having to 
store huge inventories of such materials 
on a falling market. There are none of 
the dangers of absentee ownership in most 


| Small plants,—it was a canny New Eng- 
land banker himself who said he preferred 
; the accounts of such companies, for one 
reason, because they were not banker- 


mittee on April 11 ,to explain how the| session of Congress. This will not entirely 
staggering pay-cut plan, instead of a/| eliminate supplemental and deficiency esti- 
| Straight percentage cut, would save $45,-| mates but unless such provision is made 
000,000. Mr. McDuffie said the Committee | the inflexibility of reduced appropriations 


the sky. The term “generally fair” 
weather, he says, is employed in connec- 
tion with forecasts for relatively large 
|areas, and while there may be some 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit declared in its de- 
cision refusing the petition of the Fed- 


years ago by Congress to foster research | public Health Service will publish a com- 
jooking to the improvement of textiles | prehensive review when Dr. Warner com- 
and the textile industry. | pletes her tour, and this publication will 


Not only will the research develop a 
“new reservoir of scientific knowledge and 


» talent,” it is pointed out, but it will also| 


advance the possibility of finding signifi- 
cant new developments. The statement | 
follows in full text: 
Purposes of Awards | 
Research fellowship and _ scholarship | 
awards in the field of chemistry, physics, | 
biology and engineering planne 
about scientific knowledge and adv 
ment in the textile industries and t 
allied branches were announced today by 
the Textile Foundation. d 
The broad purpose impulsing this far- 
reaching program is to build up and de-| 


4 velop a body of research-trained individuals 


who although engaged in scientific fields 
will at the same time be working and 
thinking in terms of textile fiber and 
material development. 

Producers and manufacturers have a 
growing appreciation of the indispensable | 
partnership between research and the ever | 
changing technique of production, and will 
welcome this new reservoir of scientific 
knowledge and talent. Then again ‘it is | 
possible that during the course of the con- | 
templated studies something quite new 
may be developed having implications of | 
tremendous ignificance. 

Interest Wide Spread | 

As indicating the country-wide interest | 
in the plan, nearly 700 requests for applica- | 
tions were received by the Directors, from | 
39 States. : : 

In making the selections the Directors 
were fortunate in having*the active help | 
of a group of advisors whose positions and | 
accomplishments in the world of science 
are notable. 

Following is a list of those to whom | 
awards were made, their present place 
of residence or occupation, and under 
whom and where they will probably work. 
It is expected that some of the work will 
be under way early in May. 

Senior Fellowships 

Wayne A. Sisson, now at the Univreity | 
of Illinois, to work under Dr. George L. 
Clark, at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 

John Smith Reese IV, Wilmington, Del., 
to work under Dr. Arthur Lapworth, Pro- | 


fessor of Chemistry, at Manchester Uni-| 
versity, Manchester, England. 

G. Gordon Osborne, now at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, to work un- 
der Dr. E. R. Schwarz, at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Donovan Joseph Salley, now at Prince- 
ton, to work under Dr. H. S. Taylor, at 
Princeton University. 

Orrin Weston Pineo, now at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, to work un- 
der Dr. A. C. Hardy, at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Donald R. Morey, now at Cornell, to 
work under Dr. Ernest Merritt at Cornell 
University. 

John Burgess Calkin, now at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, to work un- 
der Dr. Wilder D. Bancroft, at Cornell. 


ond Leonard Steinberger, now at| 
ae |“Germany had broken every solemn treaty 


{that guaranteed the peace of the world,” 
that “France had its back to the wall | 
iand Great Britain was on its knees,” and 


Harvard, to work under Dr. P. W. Bridg- 
man, at Harvard. 
Junior Fellowships 


Wilbur Otis Teeters, now at the Uni- | 
versity of Illinois, to work under Dr. R. L. 
Shriner, at the University of Illinois. 

Bernard Sidney Gould, now at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, to work 
under Dr. F. F. Blackman, Reader of 
Botany, St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
England. ¢ 

Alfred H. Rogers, now at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, to work under Dr. H. M. Ullman, 
at Lehigh. | 

Bryce Prindle, now at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, to work under Dr. | 
S. C. Prescott, at Massachusetts Institute | 
of Technology. 

Maxwelton S. Campbell, now at the 
University of North Carolina, to work un- | 
der Dr. Thorndike Saville, at the Univer- | 
sity of North Carolina. ee 

Herbert E. Ritchey, now at Virginia 
Military Institute, to work under Dr. Roger 
Adams, at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Il. 

Lawrence B. Haley, now at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, to work under Dr. | 
H. G. Gordon, at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Roland Linwood Lee Jr., now at Clem- | 
son Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C.., 
to work under Dr. H. J. Ball, at Lowell 
Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 

Scholarships 


John Crossley Broadmeadow, now at 
New Bedford Textile School, to work un- | 
der Dr. Thomas Nelson, at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. . 

Alva Dean Zeliner, now at Georgia 
Tech., to work under Dr. H. S. Busby, at 
Georgia Tech. 

Fred L. Greenwood, now at Dickinson 
College, to work under Dr. M. W. Eddy 
and Dr. E. A. Vuilleumier, at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Albert Graham Fisher, now at Clemson 
Agricultural College, to work under Dr. 
H. H. Willis and Dr. H. V. Hunter, at 
Clemson College. 

The very broad scope of the research 

work to be undertaken is indicated by 
some of the projects already assigned. 
The work to be done will be much more 
inclusive than indicated by the titles, 
which have been selected as merely de- 
nominating the general character of the 
assignments. 
+ X-ray analysis of fiber; orientation of 
the constituents of the benzene ring; 
micro analysis of fibers; protective effects 
in textile deterioration and dye fastness; | 
spectrophotometric analysis of dyed ma- 
terials; application of polarized light to 
textile research; adsorption and absorption 
of solutions by’ textile materials; elastic 
and plastic properties of textiles; in- 
fluences of protein constituents on wool 
fibers; the mildewing of textiles; the ef- 
fect of bacteria and vegetable oils on| 
silk; microbiology of textile fibers; the 
disposal and recovery of textile wastes; | 
the chemistry of dyes; strength and wear- | 
ing properties of textiles fabrics; critical | 
study of manufacturing processes; chem- | 
ical research bearing on textile fibers; | 
chemistry of rayon and silk; chemical and 
biological studies on wool; fastness of 
dyestuffs. 

The Textile Foundation, with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., began its oper- 
ations in the Fall of 1930 and was cre- 
ated to engage in scientific and economic 
research for the benefit and development 
of the textile industry, its allied branches, 
and including that of production of raw 


» materials. 


| into the war. 


| German 


| pay,” 


|amendment which 


be the basis*for standardized and coordi- 


nated child. hygiene endeavor through-| 


out the country. 
President Hoover has always displayed 
a lively interest in child hygiene study, 


eral Trade Commission to enforce its or- | 
| der prohibiting the practice by the Para- | 
| mount-Famous-Lasky Corporation. 

' Detailing the evidence showing that 
there are seven other producers and dis- 
tributors of motion pictures of major rank | 


would like to have that proved. 
Legal Obstacles 


To Salary Reductions 
“I think the Federal employes would | 








pointing out that normal children seldom 


received attention commensurate with that | 


given their subnormal and abnormal fel- 
lows. The recent White House Confer- 


problem since 1912 but never on the broad 
lines now contemplated. 

Dr. Warner, a resident of Washington, 
D. C., is the first woman to be appointed 
a@ surgeon in the health service. 


House Votes Total 


Of 985 Millions for 
Independent Offices 


Appropriation Bill for the 


White House, I. C. C., 
Veterans’ and 
- Agencies Goes to Senate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the war. I am sorry today,” he said, 
“that I ever voted for this country to go 
We did it to help the peo- 
ple of Europe and especially France. To- 
day, France is not a friend of America. 
France is trying to undermine and de- 
stroy the American dollar and so, instead 
of France paying America its debt of 
gratitude, we are receiving nothing from 
France but condemnation. We entered 


|into the war and our duty now is to do 


justice to our veterans. 
“I wish I could have obtained an an- 


|swer from the gentleman from North 


Carolina (Mr. Bulwinkle) whether he is 
in favor of cashing the certificates. This 


|country is on the brink of a panic and 
we should say to the world and to Amer- | 
jica that 


we are not going to further 
arrest the financial condition of this coun- 
try by cashing these certificates at this 
time.” 
Payment Advocated 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of Tu- 
pelo, Miss., said he agreed with what had 
been said about the financial condition of 


|the country and said that the bill pend- 


|and some smaller in the United States, | 
| the court, in the opinion written by Cir-| 
cuit Judge Manton, found that “there is 


d to bring | ence on Child Welfare and Child Health | free competition among producers and dis- 
ance- | focused attention of the problem. The} tributors for the distribution and market- 
heir | Public Heaith Service has dealt with the} ing of their pictures. 


There is a lack 
of monopolization by the respondent and, 
|in fact, lack of ability to achieve a mo-/| 
nopoly.” 
Competition Not Injurious 

“The small producer or distributor, as 
distinguished from the larger companies, | 
has not been shown to have been affected | 
by any combination between the large 
companies. The respondent's sales methods 
have not been shown to have any effect 
upon its competitors—the small _pro- 
ducers—when the whole field is surveyed, 
}and it is impossible to say on the evi- 
|dence that the effect of block booking as 
practiced by the respondent, or its accu- 
mulative effect as practiced independently 
by the respondent and others, has unfairly | 
affected competition. 

“On the other hand, it may fairly be 
said that all persons engaged in the pro- 


| 


| has permitted fair competition in the in- 
| dustry.” 
Exhibitor’s Choice Free 
| The effect of the method of negotiating 
|for the leasing of films by block booking 
is also not shown, according to the opin- 
| ion, to have unduly restrained the exhibi- 
| tor’s freedom of choice. 


| The opinion of the court describes the 


| plan of block booking which the Federal! 
| Trade Commission, by its order to cease 
and desist the practice, condemned as un- 
fair. 

“A block is a group of films offered as 
|a unit, containing a number of individual 
{motion pictures which are available for 
|lease by exhibitors for three months or 
for one year,” it is explained. “Such 
| blocks contain 13 or 26 films, or 52 or 104 
| films, according to whether the theater 
changes films once or twice a week. The 
individual films in blocks being offered 
|are not always identical. 

{ “The blocks offered to an exhibitor con- 
|tained certain films which the exhibitor 
|may not want to lease; but he must lease 
;all or none. He may not select some of 
| the individual films and reject others con- 
| tained in the block unless he exercises the 
}option to pay prices foung by the Com- 


be more satisfied to take a slight reduc- | 
tion on the pay roll than to be left with | 
uncertainty as to what might happen to 
/them under a staggering reduction plan! 
|as proposed by the President. Director | 
| Roop says $45,000,000 can be saved by the 
staggering plan and is to appear tomorrow 
to try to show how it can be done. I} 
think the staggering plan is well-named. | 

“Of course, the President must realize | 
that Congress, under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, cannot reduce his salary, but can | 
reduce the salary of his successor. If the! 
President would volunteer to relinquish a| 
portion of his salary, in proportion to the | 
; reduction proposed for the Federal per- 
} sonnel, and would advise a similar re- 
| linquishment to others whose salaries sim- | 
| ilarly cannot. be reduced under the Con- 
| stitution, it would be very helpful.” Mr. 
| McDuffie referred to the Constitutional 
| provisions regarding reduction of compen- | 
| sation of the President and Federal judges. 

The White House statement follows in| 
full text: | 

As a result of mutual exchange of views 
|by the Administration and the Economy | 


Other | duction of pictures have been able suc-| Committee the following was tentatively | 
| cessfully to distribute their product. This | 


agreed upon as a National economy pro-| 
gram. 

The total of the savings so far arrived 
| at would amount to somewhere from $160,- | 
| 600,000 to $210,000,000. This does not 
include the savings to be made from con- | 
solidations (Group II) nor from reduc- | 
tions in appropriations (Group III). | 

The corferences will continue. 

Reductions in expenses require action in 
three directions: 

Class 1. The amendment or repeal of ex- 
isting laws which would prevent the reali- 
aztion of savings. 

Class 2. Legislation for the reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation of government 
functions so as to eliminate overlap, un- 
necessary bureaus and commissions, and 
waste. 


Plans Necessitating 


Changes in Statutes 


Class 3. Reduction of appropriations 
which are within the authority of the ex- 
isting laws creating and specifying various 
activities of the Government. This class 
being under consideration by the Appro- 
priations Committee of Congress, was not 
dealt with in the conference. 

GROUP 1: The savings which can be 


| 


ing before the Ways and Means Com-|missiom to be arbitrarily fixed from 50 to Contest for Seat in Senate 


mitttee would avert instead of precipi- 
tate financial trouble. He said the is- 
sue of two billion dollars of notes would 


pay off these certificates and would revive | 


business conditions. ; 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Abi- 
lene, Tex., declared that Mr. Dyer’s dec- 
laration “does him no honor.” He said: 


submarines were threatening 
when America entered the war.” 

He objected to Mr. Dyer’s statement 
that he does not expect the foreign gov- 


ernment to pay their war debt to the) 


United States Government. He said such 
a declaration encourages the foreign gov- 
ernment not to pay their debts. “If the 
foreign governments are honest, they will 
Mr. Blanton said. 

He declared the United States went into 
the war to save the civilization of the 
world and he favors and will vote for 
the paying of these certificates to the 
veterans. 

Effects of Tax Bill Discussed 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 


|New York City said he was in New York 


City on April 2 and it was generally stated 
that there would be a decline in com- 
modity prices the following week and that 


| happened, he said. He resented as abso- 


lutely false the charge that the decline 
in prices is due to the tax bill as it passed 
the House. 

An amendment offered by Representa- 
tive Bacon (Rep.), of Old Westbury, N. Y., 
providing that all materials and supplies 


| purchased for the offices concerned in the 
| bill be of American manufacture, growth 


or production, as far as possible, was 
adopted. The Committee of the Whole 
House then reported the Bill back to the 
House with the several amendments. 

A separate vote was demanded on an 
had been adopted 
eliminating an appropriation of $39,370 
for examinations for postmasters under 
the Civil Service Commission, and the 
amendment was rejected, thereby placing 
the item back in the bill. 

A motion of Representative Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., to recommit 
the bill with instructions to the amount 
provided for the salaries of the three com- 
missioners and other personal services in 
the District of Columbia for the Civil 
Service Commission from $772,080 to $779,- 
280, was voted down, and the bill was 
then passed. 


Activities in Chaco Area 
Discussed by Negotiators 


Reports of troop movements in the 
Chaco, disputed region between Bolivia 
and Paraguay, were discussed at a meeting 
of the neutral negotiators between those 
two countries, the Department of State 
announced orally April 9. 

Those who attended the meeting were: 
The Ambassador of Cuba, Orestes Ferrara; 
the Ambassador of Mexico, Jose Manuel 
Puig Casaurano; the Minister of Colombia, 
Fabio Lozano; the Charge d’Affaires of 
Uruguay, J. Richling; and the Assistant 
Secretary of State in Charge of Latin 
American Affairs, Francis White. 

Reports have been received from Bo- 
livia, Paraguay and neighboring countries 
that approximately 17,000 Bolivian troops 
with about 80 airplanes had been sent 


into the Chaco, and that about 8,000 Par-| 


aguayan troops also had been sent to that 


Cramer, treasurer; Arthur M. Hyde, Sec- | 


retary of Agriculture; Robert P. Lamont, 


‘Secretary of Commerce; Henry B. Thomp- 


Edward T. Pickard, secretary, and 
weasuren, 


|75 per cent higher than the estimated 
| prices of such films as part of the block. 


Revision After No Sale 


“If the exhibitor declines to take all, 
|the block is successively offered to his 
competitors until a lease is made. Only 
if all competitors refuse the block are the 
individual films offered to exhibitors upon 
some other basis, arrived at by negotia- 
tion between the producer and exhibitors.” 


films was found by the Commission to be 
| to coerce and intimidate an exhibitor into 
surrendering his free choice, thereby deny- 
ing an exhibitor the oportunity of lease 
and exhibiting certain other films. The 
conclusion of the Commission, that this 
distribution policy lessens competition, 
was declared erroneous by the court. 


The distribution system was said by the 
court not to result in denying an exhibitor 
his freedom of choice, but to result in his 
“exercise of the choice of two alternatives; 
namely, to refuse at that time to take the 
block and await developments as to other 
competitors, or to take the block and 

| thereby forestall any of his competitors 
from obtaining it. 
Proper Bargaining Method 

After this, there is the instance of an 
increase in prices by the respondent if in- 
dividual films are accepted. But these we 
regard as merely ordinarly incidents of 
bargaining and negotiating between seller 
and buyer, out of which a contract may or 
may not result. 


“In either case,” the court declares, 
“the buyer exercises his legal right to pur- 
chase or not, as he chooses. A distributor 
of films by lease or sale has the right to 
select his own customers and to sell such 
quantities at given prices, or to refuse to 
sell at all to any particular person for rea- 
sons of its own. 


“The Commission did not find that the 
method of negotiation for the leasing of 
the films in question was carried on by the 
respondent as the result of a conspiracy 
or agreement with other producers; and, 
in the’ absence of such finding, it had an 
undoubted right to sell in blocks or to ad- 
here to a policy of terms of sale, price of 


sale, and persons to whom sold.” 
| 


‘Reduced Activity Ordered | 
For Two Naval Stations 


The Secretary of the Navy has issued 
orders to close the Naval Operating Base, 
Key West, Fla. to a bare maintenance 
{status not later than June 30, 1932, and 
| to reduce activities at the Naval Operat- 
|ing Base, New Orleans, La., to a mini- 
| mum. 

At Key West, the activities of the Sev- 
|enth Naval District will be transferred to 
| Charleston, S. C., and combined with 

hose of the Sixth Naval District. The 
radio station will be retained in opera- 
tion. The fuel facilities will be retained 
in such condition that they can be placed 
in operation at about one month’s notice. 
No naval personnel will be retained other 
than those for duty at the radio station. 
Civil personnel, including watchmen, will 
be retained only for minimum care and/| 
| maintenance. 

At New Orleans, activities will be re-| 
duced to those necessary to maintain the | 
Office of the Commandant of the New 
Orleans (Eighth) Naval District and the | 
Naval Operating Base only; also to main- | 
tain the radio station and the quarters re- 
quired for personnel. The dry dock will 
not be kept in condition for operation. 
No naval prisoners will be retained at the 
base. 

The estimated annual saving for Key 
West will be $18,000. The saving at New 
Orleans can not be estimated by the De-| 
partment at present, but probably will ex- 
ceed the saving made at Key West by a 
} ar amount, (Issued by Navy Depart- 


The purpose of this system of leasing | 


To Be Considered Further. 


The contest by J. Thomas Heflin of the 
Senate seat now held by Senator Bank- 
|}head (Dem.), of Alabama, was recom- 
mitted April 9 by the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections to a subcom- 
|mittee to determine whether more evi- 
dence shall be received. 

The Committee voted 9 to 4 to return 
the case to the subcommittee. Senator 
King (Dem.), of Utah, one of the four 
opposing the action, declared it meant de- 
lay in final disposition of the case “until 
next December or January.” The sub- 
committee to which the contest was sent 
had considered it heretofore and had rec- 
ommended that the main Committee re- 
port to the Senate that “no election” had 
resulted under the circumstances, 

Members of the Committee have been 
occupied for two days in listening to argu- 
ments of counsel for both sides. The ses- 
sions were announced by Senator Short- 
ridge (Rep.), of California, as “conclud- 
ing” Committee consideration of the con- 
test, but the proposal to recommit the case 
was made and carried before argument 
was completed by the attorneys. 


Uniformity in Requirements 
To Enter College Is Sought 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
because of extensive demands for training | 
in mathematics and foreign language; in- 
stitutions of the Middle Atlantic States 
lead in amount of credit required in Eng- 
lish; because of reduced requirements in| 
mathematics and foreign languages the 
higher institutions of the Middle West and 
Far West place lighter requirements in| 
these five subject fields, than do <r 
and universities of the East and South. 
“The number of increases and decreases 
in subject requirements in later years and 
the frequent introduction recently of 
criteria such as intelligence tests, college 
aptitude tests, rank in high-school class, 
and personal interviews indicate the state 
of flux present in methods for admitting 
students to college. The extensive di- 
versity, increasing complexity, and gen- 
eral lack of scientific evidence respecting 
college entrance requirements have caused 
the inauguration of state-wide studies of 
the question in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Minnesota, and lend strength to a proposal 
of various regional associations for an- 
pointment of a national commission to 
study the problem.” 


i | 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 9, 1932 


9 a. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and J. Clawson Roop, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, 
called to discuss Federal economies. 

11 a. m. to 1:35 p. m.—The House 
Special Economy Committee met with 
the President and administrative offi- 
cials to consider the development of a 
national economy program. 

1:40 . m—Representative Drewry 
(Dem.), of Petersburg, Va., called with 
a committee representing the Peters- 
burg National Military Park Commis- 
sion to invite the President to the dedi- 
cation of the park at Petersburg on 
June 20. 

3 p. m.—The House Special Economy 
Committee resumed its meeting with the 
President to work out a national econ- 
omy program. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answeripg corre- 
spondence. 





| posal, 


and the emergencies which are certain to 
arise might result in great public damage 
and would certainly necessitate more sup- 
plemental and deficiency estimates than 
will be needed if this provision is adopted. 

Reduction of expenditure is indirect. 

2. Retire superannuated employes. Esti- 
mated saving, $3,000,000. 

3. Suspend for one year the operation of 
all provisions providing for extra pay for 
overtime and night service and all auto- 
matic promotions provided by law to civil- 
ian employes. 
000. 

4. The Congress to take appropriate 
steps to reduce the Congressional, Cabinet, 
and the President’s salary. Inestimated. 

5. Instruct the Secretary of the Navy 
to appoint a board of Naval officers to re- 


port upon the closing of all land naval! 


stations which in their view are not es- 
sential to the National defense. The de- 
cision of this board to be final and the 
stations to be closed upon their recom- 
mendations. Savings indeterminate, but 
probably, $3,000,000. 

6. Require the transfer of the cost of 
supporting the Philippine Scouts to the 
Philippine Government. Estimated sav- 
ings, $5,000,000. 

7. Suspend for one year all payments 
to the States under the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education except those for in- 
dustrial rehabilitation. Estimated savings, 


$8,500,000. 


8. Suspend for one year the operation 
of all shipping lines operated by the Ship- 
ping Board. Estimated savings, $7,500,000. 

9. Amendments to Veterans’ legislation 
as pointed out by General Hines. The 
various projects were undetermined but 


| range in savings from $39,000,000 to $80,- 


000,000 per annum. 

10. Limitation of pay of emergency of- 
ficers and of retired Army and Navy of- 
ficers employed by the Government. Sav- 
ing. 

11. Prohibition against filling civilian 
vacancies except key positions. 

12. Reduction of printing and paper. 

13. Establish fees for service in certain 
bureaus with view of making them more 


| self supporting. 


14. Discontinue appropriation for N. W. 
Triangle heating plant, $750,000. 

15. Authorize transfer of fish hatcher- 
ies to such States as will accept and 
operate them. 

16. Abolish Army and Navy Panama 
transports. 


17. Other subjects were referred to later | 


consideration. 

18. In considering the savings to be 
made in the Federal establishment, the 
Administration group proposed: 


Shorter Week Urged 


In Federal Service 


a. For one year the introduction of a 
five-day week be authorized for per diem 
employes and authority for staggering the 
employment of annual employes by means 
of furloughs without pay. The reduction 
of appropriations by the Congress will re- 
sult in the discharge of many employes 


| unless some provision is made to prevent 


this contingency. This would permit the 
retention of trained and qualified employes 
and provide a somewhat reduced income 
to some of the Federal staff in lieu of dis- 
charging those who cannot be retained on 
full time. The application of this prin- 
ciple into other services will produce ef- 
fective economies. Estimated savings, $45.- 
000,000. 

b. Amendments to the law pointed out 
by the Postmaster General to suspend for 
one year allowances to mail carriers for 
maintenance of vehicles and other possible 
items. Estimated saving, $17,500,000. 

c. Authorize the suspension for one year 
of all rights to annual leave with pay 
and to sick leave with pay to any civilian 
employe of the Federal Government in 
excess of two calendar weeks each for 
annual leave and sick leave, but providing 
that unused sick leave may accumulate to 


the credit of the employe in the succeeding | 


year. Estimated saving, $35,000,000. 

3. The Economy Committee’s proposal 
in lieu of the above was: 

a. Instead of paragraph 2 was a pay cut 
for one year arrived at by the formula of 
exempting $1,000 before a cut of 11 per 
cent. Estimated saving, $67,000,000. 

b. Do away with Saturday half holiday. 
Estimated saving, $10,000,000. 


Project for Irrigation 
In Wyoming Favored 


The Senate Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation ordered a favorable report, 
April 9, on the Kendrick bill (S, 2842) to 
authorize construction on the $15,000,000 
Casper-Alcova irrigation and power proj- 
ect in Wyoming, part of the cost of which 
will be defrayed from oil royalties of Na- 


first time. 

While acting favorably on the main pro- 
the Committee declined to leave 
in the bill the original provision turning 
over the power profits to the reclamation 
fund after the cost of the project has been 
repaid. Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washing- 


ton, and other Senators, maintained they | 


were not ready to decide a Federal policy 
on this question, explaining it had been 
avoided when the Boulder Dam question 
was before Congress. Senator Dill pro- 
posed an amendment, which was agreed 
to which would provide that the subse- 
quent profits “shall be disposed of as Con- 
gress may direct.” 

Senator Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyoming, 
author of the bill, told the Committee the 


| district around Casper had been trying to 


obtain the legislation for 25 years, and 


; that the City of Casper was willing to 


help pay for it. From his statement, 


| Suggestions were made by several Sena- 
|tors that probably Casper, as a corpora- 


tion, should be included in the district 
because of increased property values re- 
sulting; but no action was proposed in 
this direction for lack of precedent. 

The question of what to do with power 
profits after the project’s cost has been 


| defrayed was regarded by Senators in the 
| discussion as important, since there was 


said to be a demand for the power. Sena- 
tor McNary 
was unwilling to allow the Kendrick pro- 


gressional fight.” 


He said, in this connection, that it will| regards the process as now developed to|does not recommend the new fruit 
not be long until Congress must meet.the|a point where commercial interests can|large-scale plantings, but suggests that ; 
paid | work out the practical problems of manu-|be tried out.in home. fruit gardens— * 

_ beued by the Department ot agtioalimca 


ue, for some of the projects will be 
before many years, 


* 


Estimated savings, $10,750,- | 


(Rep.), of Oregon, however, | 


| cloudiness and possibly light precipitation 
in scattered places, clear to partly cloudy 
skies will prevail over most of the area. 

| From “partly cloudy,” indicating no pre- 
| cipitation but some cloudiness, the fore- 
caster has intermediate terms to “rain,” a 
| warning of precipitation for a compara- 
tively long portion of the period to which 
the forecast applies. 
terms are (1) “increasing cloudiness”’—a | 
sky at first clear or partly cloudy, becom- 
ing overcast, or a sky at first nearly over- | 
cast with thin, high clouds, followed by | 
intermediate and low clouds; (2) “mostly 
cloudy’—a sky overcast, but with occa- | 
sional breaks of relatively long duration; 
(3) “cloudy’—an overcast sky, with no 
precipitation; (4) “unsettled” — much 
cloudiness, but very little or no precipi- 
tation; and (5) “threatening’—overcast 
sky, with dark lowering clouds, but pre- 
cipitation unlikely. 

Rainfall at infrequent intervals and not | 
prolonged is announced as “occasional | 
rain”; intermittent rainfall of compara- | 
tively short duration as a “shower.” 

The weather man uses the term “snow” 
to denote snowfall of relatively long dura- 
tion, “occasional snow” for snowfall at 
infrequent intervals, and “snow flurries” 
for very light intermittent snowfall. (Is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture.) 


These intervening | 


Award of Contracts 


On Waterways Urged 





Expediting of Work Advocated 
To Effect Savings 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
five years if required, the General testi- 
fied. This “stepping up” of activities 
= be accomplished without waste, he 
said. 

General Brown gave his testimony in 
connection with a bill (S. 175) providing 
for early completion of river and harbor 
projects and authorizing the issuance of 
$500,000,000 in bonds to carry out such a 
program . He said he did not feel quali- 
| fled to testify as to whether a bond is- 
sue would be advisable. 

“During a national emergency,” Rep- 
resentative Maas (Rep.), of St. Paul, 
Minn., declared before the Committee, 
“such a program would go far toward re- 
| storing confidence. It would put to work 
idle money, and idle industry and speedily 
complete a national inland waterway 
system in the aid of agriculture, com- 
merce and industry throughout the land. 

“The alibi of economy,” continued the 
Minnesota Representative “cannot legiti- 
mately be employed to further delay or} 
hinder this project as the completion of | 
this work will not only not be adding to 
the national burden but will in itself 
greatly increase our national assets.” 

The total projects authorized by Con-| 
gress represent an estimated cost of $431,- | 
000,000, of which projects totalling $215,- | 
000,000 have been totally appropriated for | 
| with $216,000,000 authorized but not ap- 
propriated for, General Brown said. 

“How much of the total expenditure 
might be expected to revert to labor?” | 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
schairman of the subcommittee, inquired. 
General Brown gave as a “rough estimate” 
between 30 per cent and 50 per cent di- 
rectly and indirectly. 

“I cannot understand why there is any | 
opposition to this bill,” Representative | 
Maas told the Committee. “The develop- | 
ment of this work cannot be properly 
charged as part of the annual cost of 
| operation of the Government because it | 
is an investment and the cost will be only 
a portion of the ultimate gain. It is a 
permanent improvement and should be 
financed by a bond issue and the cost 
spread out over a period of years. 

“Appropriations for new work on wa- 
terways,” the Minnesotan continued, “in- 
| cluding all our harbor projects, despite the 
|need to employ men and the low cost of | 
|materials at the present time, are now 
to be curtailed to $37,500,000 annually, for 
$22,500,000 of the proposed appropriations 
| is requgired for maintenance. At this rate 
| it will be 40 years before the Mississippi 
| system and inland waterways is completed. 
| “If it should be determined that a bond | 
issue at this time is not the most prac-| 








managed. 

The ability to select only first-class ac- 
counts is a valuable asset to the firm that 
is not under the necessity of keeping up 
a great volume of sales to offset the over- 
head of operating on a big business scale, 
The embarrassment that mere bigness may 
cause in time of depression is well illus- 
trated by a case of which I heard the 
other day, where a steel company was 
obliged to turn down a $500,000 order 
because it was too small to justify reopen- 
ing one of its mills. 

Results of Depression 

We must recognize that some of the 
new businesses that are springing up these 
days would never nave come into being 
except as a direct result of the slump. Of 
the companies that were organized in New 
York State in January, about one-third 
were without par valuation of their stock. 
We have no records to prove it but in a 
good many cases the new firms were or- 
ganized by men who had been thrown out 
of employment by the larger companies. 

Somé of the small industrial establish- 
ments that have sprung up recently have 
found that they could not make expenses 
and have, in due course, faded away. 
On the other hand, many have done sur- 
prisingly well. Of these, a few may grow 
into big businesses of national importance, 
as the Nation regains its economic health. 
But many more, I venture to say, will 
continue along the lines on which they 
have begun, not extending their markets 
or increasing their production in any spec- 
tacular manner but rather serving well- 
limited territories with goods adapted to 
their particular requirements, perhaps in- 
creasing their profits as time goes on 
through more efficient manufacturing 
technique and improved distribution 
methods, but always remaining more or 
less community affairs. In fair weather 
as well as foul, such manufacturers will 
find that intensive development of a com- 
pact marketing area, where they can per- 
sonally keep a finger on the pulse of de- 
mand and quickly adapt themselves to 
new trends, pays very satisfactory divi- 


dends. 
Scattering of Plants 

Big business itself has not hesitated to 
learn from the little fellow’s book. It. is 
not uncommon these days to find some 
great industry that a few years ago was 
tending toward an ever closer consolida- 
tion now seeking to decentralize its activi- 
ties, scattering its plants in different mar- 
keting areas. 

The big industrial organizations have 
their place and I believe always will have. 


|But one thing that this depression has 


brought home to us is that mere size is 
not desirable in itself, that bigness should 
not mean an unnatural, bloated condition 
in a business any more than in a human 
being, and that there is as great an op- 
portunity today as there ever has been 
before for a small concern to prosper and 
to fill a needed place in our economic 
structure. 


Federal Camps to House 
Trustworthy Prisoners 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


oners from the Atlanta penitentiary. Ad- 
ditional information made available by 
Mr. Bates follows: 

Prisoners transferred to camps have 
been allowed in the past to commute their 
sentences at the rate of three days for each 
month of good behavior in the camp dur- 
ing their first year and five days per 
month in each succeeding year. This 
commutation is in addition to that ordi- 
narily allowed for good behavior in penile 
tentiaries. 

This privilege will be abolished at Camps 
Eustis and Lee, those handling new pris- 
oners. Relief from the prospect of being 
placed behind walls is sufficient reward for 
this class of Federal offender. The com- 
mutation arrangements will be continued 
at Fort Bragg and Maxwell Field. 

To save the cost of additional trans- 
portation a delegate of the Prison Bureau 
will visit each Federal court before the 
shipment of prisoners to help the judge 
and marshal separate those who may b 
sent directly to a camp. Two prison 
inspectors will assist the traveling agent 
if his work becomes too pressing. 

A prisoner eligible for camp duty shoul@ 
be a man in good health with some com- 





| tical way of meeting this governmental | 
work, then we should issue currency for | 
the purpose. One of the main troubles 
facing this country now is the excessive 
restriction of currency in circulation. The 
issuance of $500,000,000 in currency at the | 
| present time would probably be one ot | 
{the greatest contributions to the cause of | 
}a healthy revival of business in this 
country.” | 

Representative Maas asserted that the 
opposition to the bill is three-fold, that | 


“who have taken a most shortsighted and 
selfish attitude in this whole matter, and 
one that reflects no credit upon them,” 
}and from the grain trade and “those con- 
cerns having docks and terminal facili- | 
ties.” He maintained also that the Presi- | 
|dent is “aligned with these two groups.” | 


‘New Source of Rayon 
In Sugar Cane Waste | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| higher percentage of high grade cellulose 
from bagasse than any previous attempts. 

Cheaper supplies of nitric acid make the 
new process commercially feasible. With 
|gradually diminishing forests, and with 
| the forest supplies receding from the man- 
ufacturing centers each year, there has} 
been an increasing need for a new supply | 
|of raw material for rayon manufacturers | 
|and other cellulose industries. The pos-| 
sibility of using nitric acid in the cellulose | 
| process has been known for some years, 
but until recently the acid has been too 
| expensive’ for commercial pulping. 

Some of the advantages of the nitric 
|acid pulping process as compared with 
the older methods of processing bagasse 
are that open tanks are used instead of 
pressure tanks, and that it takes less heat, | 
power, and time. The nitric acid solution | 
may be used over for several times. 

The process increases the potential value | 








| vision to continue in the legislation for| bagasse, and at the same time offers a| 
| the reason that “it will precipitate a con-| new, and steady source of raw material|to be hardier than the West Indian lime 


|for the rayon industry. The Department 


munity ties such as family or business re- 
lations to minimize the risk of escape. His: 
sentences should not -be longer than two 
years and should not be on charges of vio- 
lating the Narcotic Act. No charges 
should be pending against him. He must 
not be wanted for deportation. His record 
must not be too long, and his trial must 
not have stirred undue public resentment. 

Camp Lee and Camp Eustis each can 
accommodate 600 persons. If sufficient 
directly committed prisoners can not be 


| ecrona County, Wyo., thus used for the this opposition comes from the railroads, | found to keep them filled, the question of 


transferring penitentiary inmates will b@ 
specially considered by the Prison Bureau, 

Maxwell Field can house 150 men and 
Camp Bragg 400. The warden of Atlanta 
penitentiary will continue to select trans- 
fers to these camps on his own responsi< 
bility. Infirm Atlanta prisoners may bé 
sent to Camp Eustis, although otherwise 
no penitentiary inhabitants will be sent 
there. Similarly Camp Lee may have @ 
few overflow prisoners from the Chillicothe 


| reformatory. 


New Hybrid Fruit Tree 
Combines Lemon and Lime 


A new citrus fruit which appears promea 
ising for Florida is the Perrine lemon, pro« 
duced by crossing the common Mexican 
lime with the ordinary lemon. Because 
of its parentage the new fruit is often 


called the lemon-ime. 

The cross which resulted in the new hye 
brid fruit was made by Walter T. 
of the United States Department of Agri« 
culture, several years ago, and some of 
the trees have now fruited. The fruit. ree 
sembles a lemon in size and. flavor, say@ 
Mr. Swingle, and is resistant to with 
a disease of limes, and to scab, a seri 
disease of lemons in Florida. 

The new lemon is considered suitable for 
home garden culture in southern Florida 
and possibly in the warmer parts 
Louisiana and southern Texas. It appeard 


or the common lemon. The 


’ 
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| parte International Resistance Co.; 


Failure to Cooperate With Insurer 


| ~ Avoids Liability Under Auto Policy 


Permitting Default Judgment in Favor of 
Brother-Declared to Deprive Car 


Summary of New Cases Filed Bonus of Stock 


On Docket of Supreme Court To Employes Is 


Held Deductible 


Supreme Court 
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Trade marks—Marks and names subject 
to ownership—Descriptive. 


Owner of Insurance 


Madison, Wis. | 


Perry C. BUCKNER 
v. 
. Homer M. BUCKNER. 
Wisconsin Supreme Court. 
No. 5. 
Appeal from Circuit Court for Dane 
County. 
Opinion of the Court 

Action begun March 26, 1929; judgment en- 
tered Dec. 31, 1929. Failure of insured to co- 
. rate with insurer. The General Casualty 

mpany of Wisconsin, hereinafter called the 
company, issued an indemnity policy to the 
defendant, Homer M. Buckner, hereinafter 
called the insured, by the terms of which the 
company undertook to indemnify the insured 
to the extent of $10,000. 

“(A) Against loss and (or) expense aris- 
ing or resulting from claims upon the as- 
sured for damages * * * by reason of 
the ownership, maintenance and (or) use of 
any of the automobiles enumerated and de- 
scribed in the Schedule of Statements.” 

Also “(C) To investigate all reported ac- 
eidents covered hereby; to defend for the As- 
sured any suits, even if groundless, brought 


against the assured to recover damages cov-! 


ered by insuring Clauses A and (or) B, unless 

the conipany shall elect to effect settlement 

thereof; 

“(D) To pay, irrespective of the limits of 
lability hereinafter mentioned, all expenses 
incurred by the eee for investigation or 
defense, including all costs taxed against the 
assured in such suits, and all interest accru- 

after entry of judgment.” 

e company also reserved to itself the ex- 
clusive right to contest or settle any suit 
and the insured was by the terms of the 

licy prohibited from in any manner inter- 
ering with any negotiations for the settle- | 
ment of any suit or claim or with the con- 

_ of any legal proceedings, arising under | 
«the policy. 

+ + 

By the terms of the policy, the insured 

‘eed 
“(2) Upon the occurrence of any loss or 

accident covered hereunder, the assured shall 
give immediate written notice to the company 
at its home office in Madison, Wis., or to its 
authorized agent, with the fullest information 
obtainable at the time. 

“The assured shall not interfere in any way 
respecting any negotiations for the settlement 
of any claim or suit, nor in the conduct of 
any legal proceedings, but shall, at all times 
at the request of the company render it all 

ible cooperation and assistance and aid 

m effecting settlement, securing information 
anc evidence, and the attendance of witnesses. 
The assured shall not voluntarily admit any 
liability for an accident and no loss arising 
from a liability which has been voluntarily 
assumed by the assured shall be covered here- 
under.” 

The policy also contained the following pro- 

ion: 


“(11) This policy shall be void if the as- 
sured or his agent has concealed or misrep- 
resented in writing or otherwise any material 
fact or circumstance concerning this insur- 
ance or the subject thereof, or if the assured 
or his agent shall make any attempt to de- 
pone the company either before or after the 


+++ 

The plaintiff, Perry C. Buckner, resides at 
Rossville, Ill, and is a brother of Homer W. 
Buckner, the insured. On Jan.°30, 1927, while 
the plaintiff was visiting at the home of his 
brother, the insured, at Mt. Horeb, the in- 
sured accompanied by plaintiff started for 
Madison in a Ford automobile, being one of 
those described in the policy. 

Just before starting the insured, in the 
resence of the plaintiff, removed the chains 
rom the rear wheels of the car so that he 
could drive faster, to which the plaintiff made 
no objection. When about half a mile from 
Mt. Horeb and while going down hill, the 
car caught in a rut, was thrown into or 
against a snowbank and tipped over as a re- 
sult of which plaintiff's leg was broken. 

The insured was a physician and surgeon 
and took the plaintiff to his own hospital in 
Mt. Horeb, where he remained until about 
April 25, 1927, when he returned to Illinois. 

en the plaintiff left the insured handed 
him a bill for $655 for treatment and care in 
the hospital, which the plaintiff promised to 
pey- On April 7, 1927, the plaintiff through 
is Illinois attorney made a demand upon 
the insured for damages on account of in- 
juries ststained by the plaintiff in the ac- 
cident, the damages claimed Being $28,000. 

In the meantime the insured had reported 
the accident to the company and the com- 
pany had referred the matter to its attorneys. 
A questionnaire was submitted by the com- 
pany’s attorneys to insured which the in- 
sured answered. 

Subsequently an action was begun in the 
courts of the State of Illlinois by the plain- 
tiff against the insured. Service of process 
Was made upon the insured while he was 
within the State of Illinois, on May 9, 1927. 
The insured admitted that he knew that the 
plaintiff was about to sue him. He further 
admitted that the plaintiff's son, his nephew, 
had driven him to Illinois. 

He first testified that he went to Illinois | 
to visit relatives and afterward that he was 
there on business. He testified upon the trial 
that there was no conversation between him | 
and the plaintiff about a letter he received 
from plaintiff's lawyer. Service of process was 
made at Danville in the presence of the 
plaintiff. 

The insured then returned to Wisconsin, 
wrote the attorneys for the company, alieg- 
ing that he did not know that he could be 
served in the State of Illinois and expressed 
the wish that the attorneys would fix up the 


case. 
>. & ¢ | 

On Oct. 12, 1927, the depositions of wit-| 
nesses were taken, including that of the in- 
sured. The company claimed that the testi- 
mony of the insured as given in his deposi- 
tion varied widely from the statements made 
by the insured in response to the question- 
naire and was of such a character as to} 
lead the attorneys for the company to con- 
clude that the insured was not cooperating 
in the defense of the claim as required by 
the terms of his policy. 

Thereupon the attorneys for the company 
notified the insured that the defense of the 
case was up to him;-that they were ready and 
willing at all times to be of any assistance. 
The company offered to continue to conduct 
the defense provided the insured would per- 
mit the company to reserve the question of 
whether the insured had breached his con- 
tract. This the insured refused to do. 

The company’s attorneys in Illinois with- 
drew from the case, judgment by default was 
entered in the State of Illinois for $3,045.80 in 
favor of the plaintiff and against the in- 
sured, whereupon the plaintiff commenced 
suit in the Circuit Court for Dane County to 
domesticate the judgment in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

The company was impleaded as a defend- 
antant and the insured sought to recover 
judgment against the company for any 
amount adjudged to be due from him to the 
plaintiff. There was a trial before a jury. 
At the close of the evidence the court di- 
rected a verdict in favor of the company 
as against the insured. The plaintiff had 
judgment against the insured and the in-| 
sured appeals from that part of the judg-| 
ment dismissing his cross-complaint against | 
the company. 

Other facts will be stated in the opinion. 

+ + 

Rosenserry, C. J.—It is the contention of 
the insured that under the evidence offered 
and received upon the trial it was a ques- 
tion of fact for the jury as to whether or| 
not the insured breached his contract by 
failing to cooperate in the defense of the 
action as required by the terms of the policy. 

It is the contention of the defendant that 
the verdict was propery directd by the court) 
because (lst) the evidence established be- 
yond any reasonable difference of opinion 
and therefore as a matter of law that the| 
imsured violated the conditions of the policy | 
} to cooperation and as to giving full in-| 
ormation to the Company; | 

(2nd) that it appears as a matter of law) 
that the judgment obtained by default by the! 
Plaintiff against the insured in Illinois was) 
not a liability or loss sustained under com- 

ulsion and was not a loss of liability com- 

with the primary insuring clause of the 
contract but was @ liability voluntarily as- 
6 


jumed ; 

(3rd) that it appears as a matter of law that 
the dudgment obtained in Illinois was ob- 
tained through collusive conduct on the part 
of spe taeured and in fraud of the company’s 

> an 
" (4th) that it appears as a matter of law 


| Pany against collusion in regard to fabri-| 


| close to the snow bank. 





that the insured violated his duty under the 
policy and under the law by refusing to 
Permit the company to defend, reserving its 
right to claim a breach on the part of the 
insured and thereafter making no effort to 
avoid a default judgment. 

In deciding the motion for a directed ver- 
dict, the trial court said: 

“Considering the information given by 
BMomer Buckner (the insured) to the insur- 
ance company's attorneys in the question- 
eS together with the information given 

im to the same attorneys at a later time 


| 
and when comparing that information with 
the testimony given by Homer Buckner (in- 
sured) in the. two adverse examinations, I 
cannot help to come to the conclusion that | 
Homer Buckner (insured) entirely failed to 
cooperate with the insurance company in| 
the defense of the Illinois action, and that 
such failure materially and substantially 
worked to the prejudice and injury of the 
Position of the insurance company in this/| 
action. * * * The insurance company had 
to depend entirely upon the truthfulness of | 
Homer Buckner’s (insured) information and 
testimony in defending the Illinois action. 

“It is very apparent from the inconsistent 
statements made by Homer Buckner (insured) 
in the questionnaire and in the two adverse 
examinations that his testimony would be 
absolutely useless, if not worse than useless, 
to the insurance company in the defense of 
the Illinois case. * * * In my opinion, 
Homer Buckner (insured), in view of the 
whole situation as it had developed just 
prior to the trial in the Illinois case and 
after the defense had been tendered to him 
‘was in duty bound to appear and contest the/| 
Illinois action and to attempt in every way 
to minimize the amount of that judgment. 
He failed entirely in this duty. 

+++ 


‘On the contrary, instead of attempting to 
minimize the amount of the judgment in 
that action, it appears to me that in his tes- 
timony given at the adverse examination in 
Mount Horeb, he materially increased the| 
amount of that judgment by testifying that) 
the sum of one thousand dollars would be 
reasonable compensation for medical, hospi- 
tal and nurse expenses when, as a matter 
of fact, his bill was only for $655, which was | 
presented to the plaintiff in the Illinois ac- 
tion after the plaintiff had told him to pre- 
sent such bill as he would have presented | 
to a stranger.” | 

There seems to be little conflict in the au- 
thorities as to the duties of the insured un- 
der contracts similar to the one existing be-| 
tween the company and the insured in this 
case. It is held almost universally that co- 
operation does not mean that the insured 
is to combine with the insurer to present a 
sham defense, 

Cooperation does mean that there shall be 
a fair, frank and truthful disclosure of in- 
formation reasonably demanded by the in- 
surer for the purpose of enabling it to de-| 
termine whether or not there is a genuine)! 
defense. Coleman v. New Amsterdam Cas. 
Co., 247 N. Y. 271, 160 N. H. 307; Ward v. 
Maryland Cas. Co. (N. H.) 51 Atl. 900,; Fran- 
cis v. London Guar. & Acc. Co (Vt.) 138 Atl. 
780; Moran Bros. Co. v. Pac. Coast Cas. Co.| 
(Wash.) 94 Pac. 106. 

+++ 

The purpose of including these provisions 
in the policy of insurance cannot be better 
stated than was done by the court in Ameri-| 
can Automobile Ins, Co. v. Fid. & Cas. Co. of 
New York (Md.) 152 Atl. 523. The court said: 

“The conditions are perfectly reasonable 
condjtions framed with the object of pro- 
tecting the insurance company against risk 
of collusion between the automobile owner 
and persons claiming damages for alleged) 
torts. Such conditions would be robbed of 
nearly all practical value if in applying them 
the question of the validity of the professed 
claim must be investigated. 

“For the purpose of protecting the com- 


cated or unfounded claims, it is necessary 
that the conditions should exclude the pos- 
sibility of such conduct in connection with | 
any claim of any character.” 

This is especially true in cases where lia- 
bility is claimed to exist in favor of one 
member of a family against another member | 
of a family, the ultimate loss to be borne 
by the insurer. It is quite apparent that if 
the insurer is to prepare an adequate de- 
fense in cases of contested liability or make 
a just settlement it must have from the in- 
sured a complete and truthful statement of | 
the facts made in a spirit of cooperation | 
and helpfulness by the insured who is, in 
many cases at least, the only source of in- 
formation available to that insurer. 


+ + 

This is not to say that any slight error in 
the statement of facts or failure to disclose 
some collateral fact will necessarily be held 
to amount to a breach of the contract but 
the withholding of information, the making 
of untruthful statements and the conceal- 
ing of necessarily relevant and material facts 
can have but one purpose and that is to help 
the claimant rather than the insurer. See) 
Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N, Y. vy. 
Blue, (Ala.) 121 So, 25. 

With these principles of law in mind we 
shall examine the testimony to see whether 
or not more than one reasonable inference 
may be drawn therefrom. In response to 
questions submitted to him by counsel for 
the company, the insured said: 

“I topped the hill carefully as I drive this 
road often and have had trouble passing cars 
there—then when no one was in sight I put 
on power gently—my wheels were in this rut. 
I had them turned a little to the right think- 
ing to get out of the rut, as it was running 
T did not slow down | 
but rather let the car increase in speed when 
suddenly we were apparently hurled through 
the air in our position in the car and light 
on the side.” 

In response to the question as to whether 
he considered himself at fault, he said: 

“The only thing I can see is that I should 
have slowed up when the car followed the 
rut toward the snow bank—and should not 
have added speed going down hill on an icy 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 
DAMAGES—Liquidated damages as distinguished from a penalty—Advertising con- 


tract— 


Where a merchant’s contract to furnish certain advertising matter each month 
during a year provided that it could be terminated by the merchant only “upon 
notification by registered mail, andvupon payment of all obligations then accrued, 
together with the payment of 40 per cent of the remaining monthly payments as 
liquidated damages” the 40 per cent of the remaining monthly payments, on the 


merchant's termination of the contract, 
tinguished from a penalty. 


Retailer's Service Bureau, eic., Inc., v. Smith, etc.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13377, April 


5, 1932. 


GUARDIAN AND WARD-—Sale of ward’s property—Validity of statute authorizing 
approval where “sale is advisable’—Lack of standard to guide court in passing 


on advisability of sale— 


A Kentucky statute authorizing the chancellor to approve a private sale of an 
infant’s land by his guardian, upon proof which is satisfactory to the chancellor 
that the “sale is advisable” and the price is satisfactory, is not void for failure to 
furnish a rule for the guidance of the court in ascertaining whether “the sale is 


advisable.” 


Kentland Coal and Coke Co. v. Coleman’s Guardian; Ky, Ct. Appls., April 1, 1932, 


NEGLIGENCE—Acts or conduct constituting—Push tack in store stairway—Liabil- 
ity of store proprietor for injuries sustained by customer— 


The proprietor of a store was not liable 


fell and was injured while descending a stairway when the heel of her shoe caught 
on a push tack protruding three-eighths or one-half-inch above the surface of the 
step, in the absence of a showing of where the tack came from or of how long it 


had been embedded in the step. 


Frappier v. Lincoln Steres, Inc.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., March 31, 1932, 


Decisions Published in 


| Patents—Patenability—Anticipation. 


“Metallized” held merely descriptive or 
misdescriptive of resistors used in radio 
apparatus, and registration refused al- 
though same word has been registered to 
another for incandescent electric lamps. 


Ex parte Allen-Bradley Co.; Serial No. 
296384, 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject 
to ownership—Descriptive. 
“Bradleyunit” held merely descriptive of 

resistors or resistance units made by ap- 

plicant. 


Aktiengesellschaft fur Feinmechanik vor- 
mals Jetter & Scheerer v. Kny-Scheerer 
Corp.; Opp. No. 11704. 

Trade marks—Oppositions—tTitle. 
Where record title in Patent Office in- 

dicates that applicant is owner of trade 

marks, Patent Office is without any juris- 
diction to determine whether opposer has 
any rights in trade marks as registered 
and renewed, and hence Patent Office has 
no jurisdiction of opposition; opposer was 

Germah who originated mark but allowed 

applicant to register for same goods, and 

as to others applicant holds title from 

Alien Property Custodian; title must be 

determined in equity proceedings. 


PATENT OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS 
Er parte Andrew L. Fabens; Patent No. 

1851932. 

Patents — Patentability — Anticipation— 

Patents, 

Where one figure of prior patent shows 
apparatus which is not capable of carrying 
out process of applicant, it can not be 
assumed that another figuré can be modi- 
fied to carry out the process. 


Where prior art does! not fairly teach 
use of balls of different sizes, claims 
thereto should be allowed. 


re Wes Metalware, claims al- 
owed. 

Patent 1851932, Fabens, Metalware and 
Method of Finishing Same, claims 1, 5, 
6, 8 and 10 of application allowed. 





road—but of course I had the road to myself, 
oe no one was in sight, and thought I was | 
safe.”’ 

Counsel for the company subsequently in- 
quired in regard to chains, in response to 
which the insured said: 

“I had no chains on as it had been my 
experience that a car skidded worse on ice 
with chains on.” 

As already stated, Dr. Buckner, the insured, 
took care of the plaintiff in his own hospital 
and rendered a bill for $655, which included 
reduction of fracture, medical attention, 60 
days in hospital and night nurses. 

In his deposition taken at Mt. Horeb, the 
insured stated that he took off the chains in 
order to drive faster; that after topping the 
hill he put on all power and speed the car 
was capable of, went in the icy ruts with 
full speed on as he saw no cars ahead. He 
stated that after the car capsized it slid on 
its side for 100 feet or more and testified that 
his speed at the time of the accident was | 
between 25 and 35 miles an hour and gain- 
ing rapidly. 

In his original report he stated the speed 
to be 15 to 20 miles an hour. Upon his ad- 
verse examination in the case and also upon 
this trial he testified that he had always 
known it was reckless to drive as he did. 
He testified on his adverse examination that 
he knew it would be careless to drive at full 
speed down an icy road; that such conduct 
would be reckless; that he gave the car all 
the gas that it had. 


To Reconvene After Recess 
Of Two Weeks for Hear- 
ing of Appeals Which In- 
volve Variety of Subjects 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, after a recess of two weeks, will re- 
convene on April 11, when it will resume 
the hearing of arguments. Cases on its 
call include those involving regulation and 


taxation of public utilities, foreiture of ve- 
hicles for transporting imported intoxicat- 
ing liquor, Federal and State taxation, 
county bond issues, and other matters. 

The first case to be heard relates to the 
constitutional question of the power of the 
President to sign bills after the final ad- 
journment of a Congress, but within 10 
days of presentation to him. 


Taxes on Power Utilities 

The validity of South Carolina and 
Idaho statutes levying a tax upon the 
production and sale of power is involved 
in four cases to be heard by the court 
during the week. Ohio statutes authoriz- 
ing the creation of sewer districts and the 
issuance of bonds are challenged in an- 
other case. The court will consider the 
question of whether the Government 
should proceed under the National Pro- 
hibition Act or the customs laws to for- 
feit automobiles used in transporting im- 
ported intoxicating liqugor. 


The calendar of the court for the week 
of April 11, as announced by the clerk’s 
office, but subject to change to conform 
with the action of the court and counsel, 
follows: 

No. 790. 

No. 730. 


No. 693. 
No. 503. 


Edwards v. United States. 
Lang v. United States. 
Taylor v. United States. 
Hardeman v. Witbeck. 

No. 530. Girard Trust Co., etc., v. Ocean & 
Lake Realty Co. 

No. 537. Burnet, etc., v. Peavy-Wilson Lum- 
ber Co. 

No. 538. Burnet, etc., v. Peavy-Moore Lum- 
ber Co. 

No. 539. Burnet, etc., v. Peavy-Byrnes Lum- 
ber Co. 

No, 542. South Carolina Power Co. v. South 
Carolina Tax Commission. 

No. 566. Broad River Power Co. vy. 
Query, etc. 

No. 567. Lexington Water Power Co. v. 
Query, etc. 

No. 722, Utah Power & Light Co. v. Pfost, 


etc. 

= 547. The Insurance Company of the 
Sta of Pennsylvania v. McLaughlin, Col- 
lector, etc. 

No. 548. McLaughlin, Collector, etc., v. Al- 
lance Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 

No. 553. Board of Commissioners of Allen 
County, Ohio, v. State of Ohio ex rel. Bow- 


man, etc. 

No. 557. den & Moffett Co. et al. v. Mich- 
igan Public Utilities Commission. 

No. 634. Texas & Pacific Railway Co. v. 
United States. 

No. 560. Continental Tie & Lumber Co, vy, 
United States. 

No. 574. General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
et al. v. United States. 

No. 734. United States v. Commercial Credit 


| Co., Inc, 


‘Auto Curtain Patent 


Is Held to Be Invalid 





+++ 

At the time of the taking of the deposition 
at Mt. Horeb insured testified that his own 
charges for medical, hospital and nursing serv- 
ices were $1,000 instead of $655, for which he 
had rendered a statement. He also admitted 
upon cross-examination at the trial that he 
knew his statements that the hospital and 
medical services were of the reasonable value 
of $1,000, an increase of over $300 above the 
amount named in the bill; that he did not 
core, who paid it and other matters of like 

nd, 

As already stated, the insured made no de-/| 
fense of the action in Illinois where judgment 
was rendered against him by default. We 
cannot set out all of the testimony in de- 
tail, but it is considered that the trial court 
was not in errc: ‘: directing a verdict against 
the defendant insyred. The insured wholly 
failed to perform his contract. 

Counsel for the company pursued the only 
course they could pursue and in view of the 
fact that the contract was clearly breached 
by the insured, perhaps went farther than 
was strictly necessary in offering to defend 
the action in Ulinois if the insured would 
permit them to defend without waiving any 
claim of breach of the contract by the in- 
sured. 

Whatever the relative duties and obligations 
of the parties to the contract were after the | 
company had renounced the contract, it was 
the duty of the insured to make such rea- 
sonable defense as he could against the claim 
in the State of Illinois, whether he went to 
that State in good faith or for the purpose 


T LAW » 


~ 


constituted liquidated damages as dis- 


for injuries sustained by a customer who 


Towers Claims Declared Void 
For Want of Invention 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 9—The Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit has 
held invalid, for want of invention, claims 5 
to 13 of the Towers patent, No. 1322975, for 
an automobile side..door and curtain. 

The patentee, the opinion of Judge Hicks 
admits, provided in his claims an improved 
construction of an automobile door curtain 
but the betterment, it was held, was in de- 
gree and adjustability only and “sprang from 
an obvious application of simple mechanical 
generally known rather than from inventive 
thought.” Overlapping a side curtain upon the 
valance attached to the inside of the top 
canopy and upon the front fixed curtain, both 
of which arrangements were old in the prior 
art, was said to exemplify “nothing more than 
the work of a competent mechanic.” 

The court seetemeet that the patentee’s 
construction has en commercially success- 
ful but stated that “‘we do not regard the 
case as one wherein commercial success will 
turn the issue in favor of ee. 

The opinion was handed down in the case 
of Ford Motor Co. et al. v. The Ohio Stamp- 
ing & Engineering Co. et al., No. 5791. 





of enabling service to be made against him 
in a foreign jurisdiction or not. This -he 
failed to do. 

It is plain from the record’ that the insured 
was cooperating with the plaintiff in prose- 
cuting the action and not with the company 
in defending it. No other permissible infer- 
ence can be drawn from the evidence in the 
case, hence the trial court properly directed 
the verdict. 

By the court—Judgment affirmed. 


Payments on Income Tax 
In Oklahoma Increasing 


Oklahoma City, Okla., April 9. 
A compilation of 22,569 State income tax 
returns shows total payments of $406,207, 
according to the Oklahoma Tax Commis- 
sion. The Commission estimates that col- 
lections will amount to approximately 
$706,918. Payments so far received ex- 
ceed 1931 collections, which were made 
under the old law, by $50,000. 


Illinois Court to Rule 
On Validity of Income Tax 


Springfield, Ill, April 9. 

Judge Jesse R. Brown, sitting in the 
Sangamon county circuit court, has an- 
nounced that he will hand down a de- 
cision on the constitutionality of the 1932 
State income tax law on April 16. Argu- 
ments in the case were heard on April 4. 


Journal of the Court of 


‘Customs and Patent Appeals 





Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Automobile liability insurance—Avoidance of liability—Insured’s fail- 


ure to cooperate with insurer— 


Where an automobile owner, whose brother was injured while an occupant of 
the car at a time when it was being driven by the owner, permitted the brother's 
son to drive him into the State of which the brother was a resident so that he 
could be served with process in such State in the brother's action against him for 
damages, and in his deposition on his adverse examination made statements in- 
consistent with the answers he had previously made in the questionnaire of his 
insurer against liability and admitted in such deposition that he had driven at 
full speed down an icy road and that such conduct was reckless, and where he 
refused to permit the insurer to defend the action by the brother with the reserva- 
tion of the right to claim a breach of the policy on the part of the owner based 
on collusion between the owner and his brother, and thereafter permitted the 
brother to obtain a default judgment, the insurer could avoid liability on the policy 
for the amount of the judgment on the ground that the owner did not cooperate 
with the insurer and supply it with the fullest information obtainable as to the 


accident as required by the policy—Buckner v. Buckner, 


Daily, 264, April 11, 1932. 


(Wis. Sup, Ct.)\—7 U. S. 


Federal Taxation 
DEDUCTIONS—Compensation for services—Stock bonus to employes— 
_ The evidence showed that the petitioner intended in good faith to give bonuses 
in stock to valued employes as additional compensation and there was no intention 
to make an outright sale of stock to them; accordingly the market value of the 


stock transfered was properly deducted as 
Sullivan Lumber Co. v. Commissioner, (C. 


1932, 


an expense of doing business.—Alger- 
C. A, 5.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 264, April 11, 


a 


Assignment of customs appeals for the 
session beginning April 11, 1932. 


April 11: 

No. 3507. U. S. v. Rohner, Gehrig & Co., Inc.; 
colored glass circles. 

No. 3518. U. S. v. J. Schultz & Co.; 
hypodermic syringes without needles. 

No. 3508. U. S&S. v. R. W. Gresham, et al.; 
leather. 

No. 3515. U. S. v. Sydney Kann & Co.; ar- 
ticles of personal adornment. 

April 12: 

No. 3519. U. S. v. Sargent & Co.; chemical 
glassware. 

No. 3497. U. S. v. J. C. Nichols; remission 
of additional duties. 

No. 352). U. 8. v. Eline’s, Inc.; remission of 
additional duties. 

No. 3502. Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co. et 
al. v. U. S.; tankage. 

April 13: 

No. 3469. Hugo Reisinger, Inc., et al. v. U. 8.; 
tax on lighting carbons. 

No. 3492, Kreutz & Co. vy. U. S.; rejected 
merchandise. 

No. 3514. Cowtan & Tout, Inc.; v. U. 8.; 
chair frames, seats, backs, etc. 

No. 3517. U. 8. v. Kronfeld, Saunders, Inc.; 
platinum bracelet mounting and unset dia- 
monds. 

April 14: 

No. 3496. U. S. v. F. W. Woolworth Co.; toys. 
Spring daggers. 

No. 3498. U. 8. v. Gjlson Bros.; entered value. 

No. 3503. U. S. v. W. X Huber Co.; tiles. 

No. 3460. Gulf Gypsum Co. v. U. &., 
Gypsum Co.); crude gypsum—jurisdiction. 

April 15: 

No. 3450. Takeuchi Bros. et al. v. U. S.; 
fishing lines—silk threads. (Motion of ap- 
Ppellee to dismiss for failure to prosecute.) 

No. 3451, Petition of Jules opak for re- 

tement, 


glass 
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SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in steking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


the lower court’s opinion or order, 


Appeal—Disposition—Action under Federal 7 


Employers’ Liability Act—Jury’s failure to 
reduce damages in proportion to contrib- 
utory negligence—Reduction of verdict 
and affirmance of judgment— 

Whether the supreme court of a State, 
on appeal from a judgment for a railroad 
employe in an action under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act in which the rail- 
road company claimed that the injured 
employe had been guilty of contributory 
negligence, erred in reducing and affirming 
the judgment after finding that the verdict 
was excessive and that the jury had failed 
properly to reduce the damages in propor- 
tion to the aoe contributory negli- 
gence, instead of setting aside the verdict 
and reversing the judgment thereon, on the 
ground that the verdict did not represent 
the dispassionate judgment of the jury and 
was the result of appeals to their passion 
and prejudice—St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co. et al. v. Fine, No. 852; Ark. 
Sup. Ct., cert. (44 8. W. (2d) 340). 


+++ 

Bankruptcy—Courts—Review—Appeal to cir- 
cuit court of appeals as distinguished 
from petition to superintend and revise 
proceedings in matter of law— 

Whether an appeal from a bankruptcy 
court to a circuit court of appeals under 
section 25 of the Bankruptcy Act which 
provides for an appeal “from a judgment 
allowing or rejecting a debt or claim of $500 
or over,” or a proceeding in the circuit 
court of appeals to superintend and revise 
in a matter of law the proceedings in the 
bankruptcy court under section 24 (b), was 
the proper proceeding to review a bank- 
ruptcy court’s order setting aside an order 
of the referee that no dividend be paid on 
a claim for an amount in excess of $500 
which had previously been allowed.—Atas- 
cosa County State Bank of Jourdanton, 
Tex., v. Coppard, Trustee, etc., et al., No. 
861; C. C, A. 5, cert. (March 11, 1932). 
Bankruptcy — Exemptions — Cash surrender 

value of life insurance policies—Exemp- 

tion under State law—Validity of State 
law—Enlargement of constitutional ex- 
emption— 

Whether the cash surrender value of a 
life insurance policy payable to the in- 
sured’s wife with the right on the part of 
the insured to change the beneficiary passed 
to the insured’s trustee in bankruptcy as a 
part of the bankrupt’s estate, subject to the 
right of the insured to redeem the policy 
by payment of the cash surrender value to 
the trustee, under section 70a (5) of the 
Bankruptcy Act or was exempt under a 
Florida statute exempting the cash sur- 
render value of a life insurance Po from 
attachment, garnishment or legal process in 
favor of any creditor of the insured unless 
taken out for the creditor’s benefit; whether 
such exemption was available in addition to 
the exemption of $1,000 worth of personal 
prope allowed under the Constitution of 

lorida; and whether the statute exempting 
the cash surrender value of a life insurance 
policy, regardless of its amount, is void on 
the ground that it enlarges the exemption 
provided for by the Constitution or is valid 
on the ground that the cash surrender value 
of life insurance policies is property of a 
eculiar nature to which the constitutional 
imitation does not apply.—Cooper, Trustee, 
etc., v. Taylor, No. 851; C. C. A. 5, cert. (54 
F, (2d) 1055). 

+ + 


Bankruptcy — Partnership — Allowance of 
claims—Separate bankruptcy proceeding of 
partnership and individual partner— 
Whether a creditor of a bankrupt part- 

nership who proved his claim in a partner's 

separate individual bankruptcy proceeding 
was entitled to payment out of the part- 
ner’s estate remaining after the payment 
of the strictly individual creditors or was 
limited to the allowance of his claim in 
the partnership bankruptcy proceeding after 
the transfer to the partnership estate of the 
fund remaining in the individual estate 
after the payment of the individual ‘credi- 
tors.—Atascosa County State Bank of Jour- 
danton, Tex., v, Coppard, Trustee, etc., et 

= No. 861; C. C. A. 5, cert, (March 11, 

1932). 

Bankruptcy — Receivers — Embezzlement by 
receiver—Liability of depository to estate 
for amounts paid to receiver on check 
—_ to himself and check payable to 

ctitious payee— 

Whether a bank, a designated depository 
for the deposit by a receiver in bankruptcy 
of funds of the bankruptcy estate, was 
liable to the estate for the amounts paid to 
the receiver on a check payable to himself 
and on a check payable to a fictitious person 
on the receiver's endorsement, within 24 
hours after the receiver had deposited the 
funds, on the receiver's embezzlement of 
the amounts received, either on the theory 
that the bank had not exacted compliance 
with General Order No. 19 which provides 
that “no moneys deposited as required by 
the Act shall be drawn from the depository 
unless by check or warrant, signed by the 
clerk of the court, or by a trustee, and 
countersigned by the judge of the court, or 
by a referee designated for that purpose, or 
by the clerk or his assistant under an order 
made by the judge,” or on the theory that 
the receiver had no authority to withdraw 
such funds and the bank was charged with 
knowledge of the limitation on his author- 
ity, or on the theory that the bank had 
actual knowledge or was chargeable with 
knowledge of the receiver’s diversion of the 
funds; whether such General Order No, 19 
applies to receiver’s accounts; whether the 
—— given the receiver to continue the 

ankrupt’s business empowered him to 
withdraw the funds; and whether the bank 
was liable for the amount paid on the 
check payable to the fictitious payee on the 
theory that the receiver forged the endorse- 
ment.—Childs, Trustee, etc., v. Empire Trust 

Co., No. 854; C. C. A. 2, cert. (54 F. (2d) 981). 

Banks (see Bankruptcy). 

++ + 


Carriers — Carriage of passengers—Liability 
for injury to passenger thrown from train 
—Sufficiency of evidence for submission 
of question of negligence to jury— 
Whether the court, in an action against a 

railroad company by a passenger who 

claimed that he was thrown from a train 
while it was in motion by reason of an 
extraordinary lurch while he was walking 
from the observation car to the sleeping car 
in which his berth was located, as the re- 
sult of the company’s negligence in operat- 
ing the train at an excessive speed, in caus- 
ing a lurch of unusual violence and in leav- 
ing Open and unguarded a vestibule door- 
way through which he claimed to have been 
thrown, erred in submitting the question of 
such negligence to the jury over the com- 
pany’s motion for a directed verdict on the 
ground that there was no substantial evi- 
dence to prove such negligence.—Great 

Northern Railway Co. v. Shellenbarger, No. 

860; C. C. A. 9, cert. (54 F. (2d) 606). 

Conspiracy—Prosecution—Limitations—Con- 
spirator’s withdrawal more than three 
Fn before commencement of prosecu- 

on— 

Whether an indictment charging conspir- 
acy to use the mails to defraud should have 
been dismissed as to one of the alleged 
conspirators on his plea of the statute of 
limitations showing that he had withdrawn 
from the conspiracy more than three years 
prior to the commencement of the prosecu- 
tion, although the statute had not run as 
to the co-conspirators who had continued to 
execute the conspiracy after the former con- 
epsreser'e withdrawal.—Rowe et al. v. United 
oe No. 847; C. C. A. 2, cert. (March 14, 
Constitutional law (see Sales; Waters). 
Cesporations (see Federal Taxation: Gain or 

088). 

Courts (see Removal of causes). 

Criminal law—Variance between proof and 
indictment—Use of mails to defraud— 
Whether, in a prosecution for using the 

mails to defraud by making false repre- 

sentations as to the value of land, and for 
comspiracy to commit such crime, a claimed 
variance between proof of deceit as to mort- 
gages on the land and the indictment not 
alleging such deceit was fatal.—Rowe et al. 

v. United States, No. 847; C. C. A, 2, cert. 

= 14, 1932). 
riminal law (see also Post Office). 

Customs duties—Forfeiture of merchandise 
—Attempt to introduce merchandise into 
commerce by means of fraudulent prac- 
noone prior to entry or declara- 
tion— 

Whether a shipment of bales of wool, each 
bale of which consisted of 24 per cent un- 
dutiable carpet wool and 76 per cent of 
dutiable clothing wool packed by wrapping 
the carpet wool around the clothing wool 
so that the clothing wool was completely 
covered with the result that anyone cutting 
a slit in the side of the wool, without fur- 
ther examination, would in all probability 
shipment was seized on discovery that the 
bales had been so nyperes, after arrival at 


a the Vai tes but before entry 
Suid before the consignon, the consigned GH 








find only the undutiable carpet wool and 
fail to discover that the bale consisted in 
part of dutiable clothing wool, was subject 
to forfeiture on the ground that an at- 
tempt had been made to introduce mer- 
chandise into the commerce of the United 
States by means of a “fraudulent practice” 
within the meaning of paragraph H of sec- 
tion 3 of the Tariff Act of 1913, where the 
any other person claiming the goods or hav- 
ing an interest therein had made or had 
had an opportunity to make any statement 
of declaration relating to any of the bales 
or their contents—169 Bales Containing 
Wool, etc., et al., v. United States, No. 848; 
C. C. A. 2, cert. (March 7, 1932). 

Death (see United States). 

Exemptions (see Bankruptcy). 
Extradition—Interstate extradition—Warrant 

—Right to discharge from custody on 

proof relator was not within demanding 

State upon date alleged for commission of 

crime— 

Whether petitioner was entitled to dis- 
charge on habeas corpus from custody in 
Illinois under a fugitive removal warrant 
predicated upon a demand of the Governor 
of Mississippi, where uncontradicted evi- 
dence in habeas corpus proceeding showed 
that petitioner was not within the demand- 
ing State on or about. or within five years 
of, the date upon which an affidavit charged 
him with the crime of murder in Mississippi, 
but where there was also uncontradicted 
evidence that crime was committed nine 
years before the date given in such affi- 
davit.—Jackson, U. S. ex rel. Meyering, 
etc., No. 863; C. C. A. 7, cert (54 F. (2d) 


621). 
++ + sg 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
for death of section foreman on collapse 
of bridge over which he was operating 
motor car—Negligence of railroad in con- 
struction and maintenance of bridge— 
Assumption of risk— 

Whether the court, in an action against 
railroad company under the Federal Em 
ployers’ Liability Act for the death of a 
section foreman who was killed when a 
bridge over which he oe ae a motor 
car collapsed during a fi , erred in deny- 
ing the company’s motion for a directed 
verdict on the ground that there was no 
evidence of negligent construction and 
maintenance of the bridge, as alleged by the 
plaintiff, sufficient for submission of the 
question to the jury, and on the ground 
that the deceased was familiar with the 
bridge and the stream it spanned, had spent 
the greater part of the day of his death in 
watching the effect of the flood thereon and 
had ventured upon the bridge ostensibly 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether it 
was safe, and had therefore voluntarily as- 
sumed the risk.—Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. v. Squire, Admin., etc., 
No. 850; Okla. Sup. Ct., cert. (Jan. 12, 1932). 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 

for injury to member of bridge crew 

struck by train—Sufficiency of evidence 
for submission of case to jury— 

Whether the evidence in an action against 
a railroad company under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act for injuries sustained 
by employe struck by passenger train while 
working on an air — as a member 
of a crew repairing a bridge was sufficient 
for the submission to the jury of the ques- 
tion of whether the cOmpany was negligent 
by reason of the failure of the assistant 
foreman under whom the employe was 
working at the time of the accident to 
comply with his assurance to the employe 
that he would watch for and warn the em- 
ploye of the approach of trains; and whether 
an instruction authorizing a recovery for 
the failure of the assistant foreman to warn 
the employe was erroneous in that it ignored 
a rule of the company requiring the em- 
ploye to watch for trains and protect him- 
self—St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
et al. v. Fine, No. 852; Ark. Sup. Ct., cert. 
(44 8. W. (2d) 340). 

Habeas corpus (see Extradition). 

+++ 


Insurance—Life insurance—Construction of 
policy—Commencement of period for elec- 
tion upon default in payment of pre- 
mium— 

Did the period of 60 days from the date of 
nonpayment of a premium, within the 
meaning of a provision of a life policy for 
an election by the insured during such pe- 
riod to receive the cash value of the policy, 
paid-up insurance, or extended insurance, 
commence to run on the date when the 
premium was due and payable, or on the 
date of the expiration of the period of grace 
for payment of the premium.—Joyner v. Jef- 
ferson Standard Life Insurance Co., No. 856; 
C. C. A. 5, cert. (53 F. (2d) 745). 

Insurance — Life insurance — Forfeiture — 
Nonpayment of premium—Effect of fail- 
ure to give one month’s notice claimed 
required— 

Where, allegedly, a provision of a life pol- 
icy and loan agreement thereunder required 
that one month’s notice be mailed insured 
in order to forfeit the policy for nonpay- 
ment of premium, and such notice was not 
mailed, was the policy in force upon the 
death of the insured more than two months 
after the date upon which the only remain- 
ing unpaid premium was due and payable. 
—Joyner v. Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Co., No. 856; C. C. A. 5, cert. (53 F. 
(2d) 745). ' 

Insurance (see also Bankruptcy). 

Internal revenue (see Federal Taxation). 

Limitation of actions (see United States). 

Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act). 

Partnership (see Bankruptcy). 

Post Office—Use of mails to defraud—Indict- 
ment—Sufficiency— 

Whether an indictment charging the use 
of the mails for the purpose of defrauding 
prospective purchasers of land by false rep- 
resentations as to its value and conspiracy 
to commit such crime was fatally defective 
on the theory that it was indefinite, uncer- 
tain and not sufficiently specific for failure 
to identify the letter relied on, except by 
date, and for failure to state the contents 
of the letter, or on the theory that it failed 
to show whether the land was valueless or 
had any real value and whether purchasers 
suffefed any loss.—Rowe et al. v. United 
States, No. 847; C. C. A. 2, cert. (March 14, 
1932). 

Public utilities 

Railroads (see 
Liability Act). 

Removal of causes—Joinder of resident 
school officials with nonresident textbook 

ublisher in school patrons’ action to en- 
join enforcement of contract—Separable 

controversy— . 

Whether an action by citizens of Missis- 
sippi as patrons of the public schools of a 
county against a nonresident textbook pub- 
lisher and school officials to enjoin the per- 
formance of a textbook contract was remov- 
able to a Federal district court on the 
ground that the school officials were not 
interested in the controversy between the 
patrons and the publisher as to the validity 
of the contract and the controversy was 
therefore separable with jurisdiction In the 
Federal court on the ground of diversity of 
citizenship; and whether the patrons, by 
eliminating the school officials from the 
controversy in taking a final decree against 
them thereby leaving the patrons and the 
publisher the sole parties to the contro- 
versy, and by asserting in the publisher's 
separate action for an injunction against 
a violation of the contract that the action 
was separable, were estopped to deny re- 
movability of cause—John C. Winston Co. 
v. Trimble et al., No. 858; C. C. A. 5, cert. 
(Feb, 15, 1932). 

++ 


Sales — Warranties — Statutory provisions— 
Validity—Farm machinery—Provision for 
rescission of sale after inspection— 

Does North Dakota statute (Chap. 238, 
Sess. L. 1919) providing that “any person 
purchasing any * * * harvesting or thresh- 
ing machine for their own use shall have a 
reasonable time after delivery for the in- 
spection and testing of the same, and if it 
does not prove to be reasonably fit for the 
purpose for which it was purchased the 
purchaser may rescind the sale by giving 
notice * * *”’ deny to a foreign corporation, 
which sold a machine under a contract by 
which the purchaser waived all warranties, 
its rights under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.—Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc., 
v. Jackson, No. 849; N. Dak. Sup. Ct., appl. 
(March 25, 1932). 

United States—Actions against — Action 
against Merchant Fleet Corporation—En- 
largement of statutory period for bring- 
ing action by reason of prior action 
against United States— 

Whether an action against the United 
States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration is an action against the United 
States so that the pendency of a former ac- 
tion against the United States extended the 
statutory period within which to bring an 


see Waters). 
arriers; Federal Employers’ 











Market Value Is Allowed 
When Evidence Showed 
Transfer Was Additional 
Pay and Not Sale 


New Orleans, La. 


ALcEeR-SULLIVAN LUMBER COMPANY 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 6197. 

Petition for review of decision of the 

Board of Tax Appeals. 
Before Bryan, Foster and Watxer, Circuit 


Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 1, 1932 

Foster, Circuit Judge——Pursuant to written 
agreements, in 1921 petitioner transferred on 
its books and delivered 150 shares of its 
capital stock, having a market value of $18,- 
375.00, to four of its employes. Treating these 
transactions as the payment of bonuses as 
reasonable and extra compensation for serv- 
ices rendered by the said employes, petitioner 
deducted the amount as an expense of doing 
business. 


The Commissioner ruled against this con- 
tention and held that the transfers of stock 
were outright sales and not deductible. A 
deficiency of $1,766.43 was determined against 
petitioner. On appeal the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals affirmed the Commissioner. 20 B. T. A. 
1109. 

Except as to the names of the employes and 
the amount of stock, the contracts were in 
the same terms and were as follows: 

“State of Florida, County of Escambia, 


“This contract entered into between A. W. 
Ranney, party of the first part, hereinafter 
called the employe, and the Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Company, party of the second part, 
hereinafter called the company. 


++ + 


“Witnesseth: 1st. The company has this 
day agreed to set apart and hold in its Treas- 
ury Fifty (50) shares of the capital stock of 
the Alger-Sullivan ane = ae a 
the same to the employe at and for 
of One Hundred & 00/100 ($100.00) Dollars 
per share, subject to the following conditions. 

“2nd. So long as the employe remains in 
the employ of the company he shall be en- 
titled to a credit on the purchase price of said 
stock a sum equal to whatever cash dividend 
said shares would be entitled if outstanding 
less 5 per cent per annum on the principal 
sum, and whenever the dividends on said 
shares shall have fully paid the full purchase 
price thereof, with interest, then the said 
shares shall be issued to the employe as fully 
paid stock of the company. Provided, how- 
ever, that if the company should fail to pay 
dividends during @ny calendar year of as much 
as five (5%) per cent, the employe shall not be 
chargeable with interest on the sum due by 
him during said year in excess of the divi- 
dends paid by the company. 

“Ord. at come the period of this contract, 
the employe should die, while in the employ 
of the party of the second part, his direct 
heirs, maening those who are dependent = 
him for support, shall have the privilege 
within three months after his death, of pay- 
ing up the amount still due under this con- 
tract and receive the shares which it covers, 
provided the employe shall not have sold his 
interest in said shares or allowed the same by 
operation of law or otherwise, to get beyond 
his control. 

“4th. If during the period of this contract, 
the employe should resign, be discharged or 
otherwise cease to be an employe of the com- 
pany or should sell his interest in said shares 
or allow the same by operation of law or 
otherwise to get beyond his control, then the 
company shall have the right and option to 
cancel this contract, and in lieu of continuing 
same, pay the employe or his assigns the ag- 
gregate amount of the dividends which have 
been placed to the credit of the purchase price 
of said stock with interest at the rate of 5% 
per annum for the time. 

“Sth. If at the end of five years from this 
date the employe is still an employe of the 
company, he shall have the privilege of pay- 
ing up the amount still due in cash, and re- 
ceive his shares. 

“6th. So long as this contract remains in 
full force and effect, the employe shall have 
the right to vote said shares at all stockhold- 
ers’ meetings as fully as if said shares had 
been issued to him. 

“In witness weheof, the party of this first 
part has hereunto set his hand and seal, and 
the party of the second part has caused this 
instrument to be executed in its name by its 
president and attested by its secretary under 
its corporate seal on this first day of February, 
1918, the same being executed in duplicate, 
each party receiving a copy.” 


++ + 


Substantial dividends were declared an- 
nually and credited against the contracts with 
the result that all were fully paid up in ap- 
proximately four years. The stock when 
transferred had a market value of $18,375.00. 

Under the provisions of section 234(a)(1) of 
the Revenue Act of 1921, which governs, all 
ordinary and necessary expenses paid or in- 
curred during the taxable year, in carrying 
on any trade or business, including a reason- 
able allowance for salaries or other compensa- 
tion for personal services actually rendered, 
are deductible. There is no specific statutory 
provision covering the giving, or deduction, of 
bonuses but Regulations 62, adopted under the 
act of 1921, provide as follows: 

“Art. 107. Bonuses to employes.—Bonuses 
to omgtenes will constitute allowable deduc- 
tions from gross income when such payments 
are made in good faith and as additional com- 
pensation for the services actually rendered by 
the employes provided such payments, when 
added to the stipulated salaries, do not ex- 
ceed a reasonable compensation for the serve 
ices rendered. It is immaterial whether such 
bonuses are paid in cash or in kind or partly 
in cash and partly in kind. * * *” 

“Att. 33. € . Compensation paid an 
employe of a corporation in its stock is to be 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


wrongful death statute (Va. Code, Secs. 5787, 

5826).—Lindgren, ete, v. U. 58. Tats 

Board Merchant Fleet Corp., No. 864; C. A. 

A. 4, cert. (55 F. (2d) 117). 

Waters — Water companies — Charges — In- 
crease of charges—Determination of proper 
rate base— 

Whether Public Service Commission of 
West Virginia, in refusing an application to 
increase water rates in two communities, 
failed to find the fair value of the property 
of the applicant for rate-making purposes, 
to take into proper consideration, in fixing 
the rate base, reproduction cost new less 
depreciation, and to allow proper and suffi- 
cient annual operating expenses, and 
thereby deprived applicant of its property 
in contravention of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.—Beckley Water Co. v. Public Service 
Commission of W. Va. et al., No. 857; W. Va. 
Sup. Ct. Appls., appl. (July 23, 1931; no 
opinion). 


++ + 
FEDERAL TAXATION 

Deductions — Compensation for 
Excessive salaries— 

Taxpayer, who ‘was owner of hide and 
leather business, employed his son under 
contract whereby latter became entitled to 
one-fourth of profits, which for taxable 
year in question amounted to $114,309; tax- 
payer claimed deduction therefor as ordi- 
nary expense of busines’, but Commissioner 
allowed only $20,000; whether that decision 
was erroneous on ground that under con- 
tract, son acquired lien on profits of com- 
pany for amount of compensation which he 
was to receive.—Hecht v. United States, No. 
862; Ct. Cl., cert. (54 F. (2d) 968). 

Gain or loss—Sales and exchanges— 

In 1923, and again in 1924, a resident of 
Missouri issued instructions to her bank to 
sell certain of her securities prior to June 1 
and to purchase an equivalent amount of 
United States Treasury certificates; the in- 
structions further provided that after June 
1, the bank should repurchase the securi- 
ties and pay for the same with the proceeds 
of the sale of the Treasury certificates; the 
bank carried out the instructions by means 
of bookkeeping entries; did the transac- 
tions involved amount to a sale of the se- 
curities seuuling in taxable gain.—Stimp- 
son vy. Burnet, No. 855; C. C, A. 8, cert. (55 
F. (2d) 815). 

Gain or loss—Sales and exchanges—Pur- 
chase and sale by corporation its own 
stock— 

Where a corporation, in 1921, er a prige 

ri¢e 
n 


services— 


a part of its outstanding stock for a 

in excess of that for which it had 
issued, was such excess deductible in com- 
puting 1921 income tax, when it appeared 
that company had sold all of its property 
in that year, and that after the sale a 
liquidating agent was appointed to collect 
the proceeds, pay the debts and distribute 
the balance; if such deduction is not allow- 
able in the case of a corporation, would 
different rule apply in the case of a joint 
stock association taxable as a corporation, 
but treated as a partnership under the 
State law.-—J 


ohnson v. Burnet, 
eG & & cath (Eom GS. 19zy 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





" State Authority 
Over Laying of © 
Pipe Line Denied 


Maryland Commission Held | 
To Have no Jurisdiction | 
To Require Franchise in 

. Interstate Enterprise 


Annapolis, Md., April 9. | 

The Maryland Public Service Commis- 
sion has no jurisdiction over a corpora- 
tion engaged in the interstate transmis- 


cision, yesterday, by the State Court of | 
Appeals. 

The court sustained the ruling of the 
Circuit Court of Baltimore City in the 
case of the Commission against the Mary- 
land Gas Transmission Co., in which the 
Commission attempted to compel the com- 
pany to secure a franchise for its pipe 
lines through Maryland. The lower court 
set aside the Commission's order. 


In the opinion of the Court of Ap- 
peals, written by Judge W. Mitchell 


Digges, it was pointed out that the gas| 
was high pressure, not intended for sale| 


in Maryland, but for use in Pennsylvania 





and Virginia. The Commission objected 


to the granting, by owners of public prop- | 


erty and the county commissioners of the 
several counties, of the right to construct 
pipe lines under public roads. 

In the opinion it was held that none 
of the lines was laid through cities, but 
that all ran through open country, and 
that holders of fees in the beds of roads, 
such as those described in the bill of 
complaint, were entitled to lay pipes across 
and under the beds of the roads for any 
purpose not obstructing the full exercise of 
the granted easement of way. 


Indiana Ruling Clarifies 


Release of State Sureties 


Indianapolis, Ind., April 9. 

Answering a request of the State Audi- 
tor, Floyd E. Williamson, for the prepara- 
tion of a form of release of sureties on 


depository bonds for the use of the State | 


Board of Finance, Attorney General James 
M. Ogden ruled that the only release 
which may be given “is not a release 
either in form or in fact and operates 
at most only as to liability accruing sub- 


sequent to the date of the approval of | 


the new surety or securities.” 





Massachusetts Legislature 
Rejects Auto Insurance Bill 


Boston, Mass., April 9. 


Legislature have accepted an adverse re- 
port of the Committee on Insurance on a 
measure (S. 77) to provide that traffic 
congestion hazards shall be considered by 


the State Insurance Commissioner in the | 
establishment of motor vehicle liability in- | 


surance rates under the compulsory in- 
surance law. 


Oklahoma Receiver Named 
For New York Company 


Oklahoma City, Okla., April 9. 





Judge Sam Hooker of the Oklahoma) 


County District Court has appointed E. D. 
Davis, of Oklahoma City, as receiver for 
the Oklahoma properties of the Southern 
Surety Company of New York, for which 


a receivership had been asked by George | 


8S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York, and Jess G. Read, 
State Insurance Commissioner of Okla- 
homa. Mr. Davis was directed to file 
$10,000 bond. 

Bonds written for the State by the 
Southern Surety Company are automati- 
cally cancelled, with State contractors re- 
quired to furnish new bonds on the proj- 
ects for which they hold contracts, ac- 
cording to W. C. Lewis, Assistant Attor- 
ney General. 





Sales of Brazilian Coffee 
Being Promoted in England 


In an effort to increase the consumption 
of Brazilian coffee in the United King- 


2. Reptd. to S. Apr. 8. 
Indians 
Changes in status: 
| S. 3864. For expenditures from Colo. River 
tribal funds for reimbursable loans. Reptd. 
to S. Apr. 8. 
Labor 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 11200. Connery. For payment of pre-| 


dom, the National Coffee Council of Brazil | 


has contracted with the British Coffee 
Corporation, Ltd., of London, to distribute 
225,000 bags of coffee in England over a 


period of three years, states a report from | 
Trade Commissioner David S. Green, Sao | 


Pe ulo. 

bags of coffee the first year, 75,000 bags 

the second and 100,000 bags the third. 
Delivery will be made at the Council’s 


warelfouse in Brazil and all charges for | 


taxes, freight, insurance, British import 
duties and other expenses will be borne 
by the English firm which is said to be 
the principal supplier to a chain of more 
than 20,000 cooperative stores. The han- 
dling of the coffee from Brazil will also 
be undertaken by the British Coffee Cor- 
poration which, according to the contract, 


The British firm will take 50,000) 


Business Condit 
Analyzed in 
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ions Abroad 
Weekly Survey 





Developments in Various F oreign Countries 
Reviewed by Commerce Department 





eee developments in commerce and industry abroad are analyzed in the 
weekly survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce. 
These summaries of conditions are based on reporis to the Department from its 
trade commissioners stationed at principal commercial centers throughout the 


world. The survey follows in full text: 


4 


Austria—The Austrian Ministerial Council 
decided to denounce the Austro-Hungarian | 
preferential commercial treaty, effective July ,1| 
as a revised treaty is planned. The existing) 
treaty was considered too complicated and | 
disadvantageous. Austria also desires to termi-| 


sion of natural gas, according to a de }mate the Hungarian wheat contingent, which | 


is payable in foreign exchange, and other con- 
tingents. 
The statement of the Austrian National 


Bank on March 23 showed a further loss of 
foreign exchange amounting to 6,400,000 
schillings, while discounts decreased 38,-| 


500,000 schillings, and call liabilities increased 
21,000,000 schillings. The proportion of cover 


on the new basis stood at 24 per cent, which | 


is the legal minimum, as compared with 24.9 
per cent on February 23. (Schilling equals 
about 14 cents). 

Austrian imports from the United States 
during February amounted to 4,924,000 


schillings, as compared with 8,662,000 schillings | 


in December, 1931, and a little under 6,000,000 
schillings in January, 1932, with cotton, ma- 
chinery, and fruit showing increases, while 
edible fats, wheat, and tobacco decreased. 
+ + 
exports 


+ 
Denmark.—Danish of agricultural 


products were greater in February for bacon | 
; and eggs, while butter and meat shipments 


recorded some reduction, as compared with 
the corresponding month of 1931. The aver- 
age weekly exports were as follows, in metric 
tons (February, 1931 figures in parenthesis): 
Butter, 2,917 (2,994); bacon, 8,238 (7,415); meat, 
819 (1,110); eggs, 980,000 scores (620,600 scores). 

Prices for all products were decidely lower 
than a year ago, in actual gold value as well 


as in terms of the depreciated crown, with | 


prices for eggs and meat registering the 
greatest decline. 
sa > + + 

Great Britain.—British industrial and com- 
mercial conditions are generally unchanged, 
with no very substantial improvement prob- 
able until conditions are better in overseas 
markets. The financial developments of the 
past month, however, have given more con- 
fidence, with stability indicated by the bal- 
ancing of the budget, strengthening of ster- 
ling exchange, 
credits, and steadiness in internal prices. 

Reduction in the bank rate allows for 
cheaper financing, but demand is compara- 
tively light. The government is apparently 
opposed to an abnormal rise in sterling ex- 


Bills and Resolutions 
Pending in Congress 


New Measures Introduced and 
Changes in Status 


Agriculture 


| Bills introduced: 


8. 4343. Steiwer. Relating to loans by Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to farmers 
for Summer fallowing during the year 1932; 


| Banking and Currency. 
Both branches of the Massachusetts | . : 


Appropriations 
H. R. 10022. Independent offices, 1933. 
Passed H. Apr. 9. 
Aviation 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 11201. Cable. To regulate interstate 


commerce by air carriers; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Claims 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11204. Doxey. To authorize Dept. of 
Agric. to issue duplicate check in favor of 
Miss. State treasr.; Claims. 

District of Columbia 


Changes in status: 


H. R. 10488. For comm. to establish bound-| 


ary line between District and Va. Reptd. to) 
H. Apr. 8. . 
H. R. 10489. For extension and widening! 


of Mich. Ave. Reptd. to H. Apr. 8. 

H. R. 461. To amend act to establish stand- 
ard weights and measures for District. Reptd. 
to H. Apr. 8. 

Foreign Relations 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 11206. To abolish Internatl. Water 
Comm. and transfer functions to Internat). 
Boundary Comm. Reptd. to H. Apr. 8 


Foreign Trade 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11203. Mead. To enable collection of 
import duties on foreign-made goods enter- 
ing Virgin Islands through parcel-post mail; 
Ways and Means. 

Highways 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 7788. Authorizing granting of right 

of way to Ga. Highway Dept. Passed H. Mar. 


vailing rate of wages to 
chanics employed 
Reptd. to H. Apr. 9. 


laborers and me- 


Monuments 
Bills introduced: 
H. J. Res. 359. Tinkham. For erection in 
Wash., D. C., of monument to memory of 


Crispus Attucks; Library. 
National Defense 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 5848. Authorizing Secy. of War to 
lend to United States Confederate Veterans 
equipment to be used at encampment at 


| Richmond, Va., in Je. Passed H. Apr. 4. Reptd. 


to S. Apr. 8. 
S. J. Res. 134. Authorizing Secy. of War/ 
to receive instruction at Military Academy, 


j}at West Point, Manob Suriya, citizen of Siam. 


Reptd. to S. Afr. 8. 
Bills introduced: 
H. J. Res. 362. 


(Rept. No, 542). 
McSwain. Authorizing Secy. 


of War to receive for instruction at Military | 


| Academy at West Point, Manob Suriya, citi- 


obligates itself not to allow the coffee to; 


pass to a third party for sale, the report 
states. 
The council, accordin 


calls attention to the t that of the 


350,000 bags of coffee now consumed an-| 


nually in the United Kingdom, Brazil sup- 
plies about 6,500 bags and that the new 


contract is a step forward in increasing | 


. to the report, | 
ac 


the sale of Brazilian coffee there.—(De- | 


partment, of Commerce.) 


Appeal Filed in Nebraska 
On Bread Weight Law 


Lincoln, Nebr., April 9. 

An appeal to the Supreme Court of Ne- 
braska from the decision of the Lancaster 
County District Court holding valid the 
Nebraska standard weight bread law of 





1931 has just been filed by the P. F. Peter- | 


sen Baking Company, of Omaha, 
other Nebraska and Iowa bakers. 
The baking companies petitioned in 
the lower court for an injunction per- 
manently restraining enforcement of the 
statute, but their petition was denied. 


and | 


jin treatment of 
| Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Bills introduced 


The operation of the law has been sus-| 


pended, however, pending the review of the 
case by the State supreme court. 

In contesting the constitutionality of the 
statute, it was claimed that it is unrea- 
sonable and arbitrary, that it delegates 


legislative powers to an administrative | 


Officer, that it fails to define reasonable 
tolerances, and that it fails to fix a time 
for which a tolerance shall prevail. 

Two prior standard weight bread laws, 
those of 1921 and 1927, were held uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it is explained in the lower 
court's decree. The Legislature then en- 
acted the contested law of 1931, 

This act, it is explained, requires bread 
to be sold only in loaves of one-half 
pourd, one pound and one and one-half 
pounds, and in exact multiples of one 
pound. It authorized the secretary of 
agriculture to prescribe reasonable toler- 
ances or variations in excess but not un- 
der the weights mentioned in the statute. 
A tolerance of three ounces been pre- 


zen of Siam; Military Affairs. 
Printing 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 11205. To reduce expenditures by re- 
ducing sums available for printing, binding 
and stationery. Reptd. to H. Apr. 8. 

Prohibition 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11199. Stafford. To amend Prohibi- 
tion Act so as to provide for increasing per- 
missible alcoholic content of beer, ale, or 
porter to 2.75 pct. by weight; Judiciary. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 11208. To suspend further operations 
in connection with construction of heating 
pant, 0 West Potomac Park. Reptd. to H. 

pr. 8. 

Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 360. Disney. To repeal all acts 
pertaining to construction and remodeling of 
certain Govt. bldgs.; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

8S. 4342. Barbour. Relating to contracts for 
erection or alteration of public bldgs.; Pub- 
lic Bldgs. and Grounds, 

Public Health 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 361. Parsons. To authorize Sur- 
geon Gen. of Public Health Service to sur- 
vey facilities for protection of public health 
leprous persons in Hawaii; 


Public Lands 


H. R. 11202. Butler. Authorizing Secy. of 
Interior to enter into agreements for leasing 


of certain lands in Oreg. for grazing and 
range development; Public Lands. 
Shipping 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 11207. To consolidate and coordinate 
Steamboat Inspection Service and Bur. of 
Navigation. Reptd. to H. Apr. 8. 








Congress 


House of Representatives 
[HE House met at noon on April 9, 

After routine business, it resumed 
consideration of the independent offices 
appropriation bill (H. R. 1022), carry- 
ing almost $1,000,000,000, and passed it. 
(Discussion of this is printed on page 1.) 

The House at 2:55 p. m., as a mark of 
respect to fhe first anniversary of the 
death of Speaker Nicholas Longworth, 
adjourned until April 11. 


Senate 
Ts Senate was not in session April 9, 
having adjourned on April 8 to noon, 
April 11, 


repayment of the American} 


on certain public works; | 


change, particularly as the recent appreciation 
= partly offset the effects of the new import 
uties. 
The latest figures on unemployment show 
little change. The new general tariff operated 
during its first month without appreciable 


effect on domestic production or great dis- | 


location in the general import trade, al- 
though it is having some restrictive effect on 
the latter. Retail trade has improved, but is 
still below normal. Collections have been 
slow, and there has been some increase in the 
number of bankruptcies. Manufacturers and 


wholesalers are exercising considerable care | 


in extending credit. 

The decline in railway traffic has continued. 
Shipping business is slightly better. No im- 
provement is noted in shipbuilding activity. 
Hardware manufacturers consider trade better 
than in the corresponding period last year. 
The outlook is reported to be fairly encour- 
aging, with consumer buying, especially in 
seasonal goods, generally improved. Price in- 
creases are said to be probable, owing to the 
widespread belief that present ones are unre- 
munerative. 

Stocks are low owing to continuation of 
hand-to-mouth purchasing policy by distrib- 
utors. Continued unemployment in the 
building trades is severely affecting the de- 
mand for tools and building materials. No 
improvement is anticipated for the near fu- 
ture, as the national economy policy is re- 
sulting in the postponement of a _ large 
amount of building. Heavy machinery trades 


continued depressed, though more inquiries are | 


being received for light machinery and ma- 
chine tools, Business in internal combustion 
engines is well maintained. Orders for tex- 


| tile machinery are reported to be increasing. | 


| Although more confidence is felt for the fu- 
}ture, there is no evidence of a general busi- 
ness improvement. 
| Was generally disappointing. 

| Demand for electrical equipment and elec- 
| trical machinery-continues fair. It is reported 
|that during the past year 1,250,000 radio sets 
were manufactured in Great Britain and sold 
}and that the gross turnover in the radio 
|manufacturing and distributing industry in- 
| creased nearly 50 per cent. The forecast for 
|the current year 1s more than 1,750,000 sets. 
|The automotive trade is showing seasonal activ- 
|ity, but turnover on the whole is very unsat- 
isfactory. The industry, however, is still bene- 
| ating from the depreciation of the pound and 
|exports are continuing to show an expanding 
| tendency. 

| Although there has been a slight decrease in 
| demand for yarn and cloth, raw cotton deliv- 
jeries to spinners . 

There has been a further siackening in orders 
| received by the woolen industry; business in 
cloth is largely confined to women's dress 
| goods and medium weight woolens for men's 
| wear. Some holiday decline was noted in the 
rayon trade. Leather trade was very quiet 
during March. Trade in boots and shoes was 
discouraging in March. Manufacturers re- 
ported that orders were light and although 
they were fairly busy in anticipation of the 
Easter holidays, trade failed to materialize in 
good volume. Low-price shoes of reptile and 
patents continue in demand. 

The lumber market in general showed some 
improvement during March. The softwods 
section especially exhibiting greater strength, 
attributed partly to the new tariff and partly to 
better demand. Russian timber 1s reported to 
be selling well. Hardwood trade is somewhat 
| firmer, though the volume of business con- 
tinues restricted. ‘ 

+++ 


quently described as “exasperatingly” calm, 
| remains practically unchanged. March 
brought no serious increase in difficulties and 
some slight improvements. The bank rate 
was reduced from 7 to 6 per cent, but there 
is no probability that this will materially 
ease the money market, although most banks 
are reported to be overstocked with cash. 
Failures and protested notes continue nu- 
merous but are not increasing, although col- 
leclions are more and more difficult. 


though at a slower rate. The government 
has apparently decided not to seek a formal 
internal loan for the present, but in April 
will offer a 1,000,000,000 lire conversion scheme 
for the nine-year treasury notes due in No- 
vember. The new issue will carry a slightly 
higher rate and the oversupscriptions, which 
are expected to reach 2,000,000,000 lire, will 
probably be retained for general budget pur- 
| poses. The February budget deficit amounted 


first eight months of the present fiscal year 
|} to over 2,000,000,000 lire. 
creased by 500,000,000 lire and the amount of 
|the public debt was slightly higher. (Lire 
| equals about 5.1 cents). 

The metallurgical industries were less active 
and the mechanical branches generally slow, 
| but there was some activity in electric lo- 
comotives, on orders from Russia, and in 
large diesel motors. The Fiat plant is work- 
jing actively on new small cars, which are 
|about to be offered, and Lancia is also work- 
ing at full capacity on a small model. 

Production, imports, 
machinery were extremely slow. 





| tural The 


thirds of capacity. 
ning were active; 


Wool combing and spin- 


appointed by the postponement of army or- 
ders for 2,000,000 yards of material. The po- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


| rnformation regarding these publications 
| may be obtained by writing to the de- 

| partment in the State given below. 

| Conn.—Social Welfare Laws of Conn., revision 





| of 1930, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 1931. Hart-| 
| ford, 1931. 
Calif—Mining in California, Oct., 1931, 


Oogist covering Activities of Div. of Mines 
including Geologic Branch—Vol. 27 No. 4, 
Walter W. Bradley, State Mineralogist, Dept. 
| of Natural Resources, Div. of Mines. Sacra- 

| mento, 1931, 

Calif.—Repts. of Cases determined in District 
Courts of Appeal, Nov. 22, 1930, to Jan. 5, 
1931—Vol. 110. 
porter. Sacramento, 1932. 


Ill.—Statement showing Total Resources and) 


Liabilities of State Banks, at close of busi- 
ness Dec. 31, 1931, comp. by Oscar Nelson, 
| Auditor of Pub. Accounts. Springfield, 1932. 
Tex.—Journal of House of Representatives of 
Regular Session of 42nd Legisl. Jan. 13, 1931 
—May 23, 1931, Vol. II. Austin, 1931. 





| Ceremony, in native text dictated by Wita- 
panoxwe by Frank G. Speck, Univ. of Pa.— 
Vol. 2, Publication of Pa. Hist. Comm. 
Harrisburg, 1931. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under tnts heading 
| are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
| of postage. from the Inquiry Division o/ 
| The United States Dai The Library 
| of Congress card numbers are given 


numbers, should be given. 


State Publications, Monthly Check List of; 
| Vol. 22, No. 11, Nov., ’31, Library of Con- 
| gress, Documents Div. Subscription, $1 
| _ yearly. (10-8924) 
Journal of Research; March, 1932, Vol. 8, No. 
3; Bur. of Standards, Dept. of Commerce. 
Subscription price, $3 per year. 
32-26304-26314 
The George Washington Bicentennial Frieze; 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C 
Apply at Branch. 32-26303 
New Mexico, Mammals of * * *; N, American 
Fauna, No. 53, Dec., 1931, Bur. of Biological 
Survey, Dept. of Agric. Price, $l. . 
Agr. 32-321 
Surface Water Supply of the United States, 
1928, Part II, S. Atlantic Slope and Eastern 
Gulf of Mex. Basins (prepared in coop. with 
States of Virginia and North Carolina); 
Geological Survey Water Supply Paper 662, 
Geological Survey, Dept. of Interior. Price, 
25 cents. GS9-363 
Field Tests of Imported Red-clover Seed; Cir. 


| 


No. 210, Feb., 1932; Bur. of Plant Indus., | 
Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 32-320 
United States Public Documents, Monthly 


Catalogue (with prices); No. 446, Feb., 1932, 


Supt. of Documents. Price, 10 cents. 
(4-18088) 
Treasury Decisions; Vol. 61, No. 13, March, 
1932, Treasury Dept. Price, 5 cents. 
(10-30490) 


Factors Affecting Development of Loose Smut 
in Barley and Its Control by Dust Fungi- 
SH a eae 2 =. perch. 1003, Bur. 
0! ani ure . ce, 
§-cents, : “Ten 


Trade in the first quarter | 


show further expansion. | 








Italy.—The situation in Italy, which is fre- | 


The budget deficit continues to grow, al-| 


‘Net Income of A. T. & T. 


and sales of agricul-| 









| requirements of the entire United States.” 


to 200,000,000 lire, raistng the total for the) 


Treasury cash in- | 





New Policy Urged 
In Texas Gas Field 


Commission Considers Plea to 
Open Independent Wells 
For Limited Time 


Austin, Tex., April 9. 


The State Railroad Commission has un- | 
der advisement an application involving a | 
new policy proposing to open the wells of 
independent natural gas producers who do 
not own pipe lines to production of gas 
for stripping gasoline until such time as 
@ market for gas for fuel purposes is| 
available. 


The application is that of Hagy, Har- 
rington and Marsh, natural gas operators 
of Amarillo, Tex., seeking permission to 
strip gasoline from the firm’s wells in 
the Texas Panhandle. 

The application was contested by rep- 
resentatives of gas pipe-line companies, as- 
sociated in ownership of producing areas | 
in the field. 


Don Harrington, testifying in the case, 
said small oil wells are now allowed to 
waste 10,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day 
for the production of 10 barrels of oil. 
The State's production tax on a barrel 
of oil;.he testified, is 1.6 cents; whereas 
its 4-cent gasoline tax on gasoline stripped 





from the gas now wasted would amount to 
$1.20 for the 1,000,000 feet of gas required 
to produce it. 


Incendiary Forest Fires 
Set Record in Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn., April 9. 

Incendiary fires in Minnesota’s forests in 

1931 totaled 246 and caused damage aggre- 

gating $304,217, nearly 10 per cent of the 

total loss from forest fires during the year, 

the State Forester, Grover M. Conzet, has 
announced. 


He reported a total of 2,778 fires last 
year with damage amounting to $2,490,- 
147. The loss due to incendiarism, he said, 
was the largest in the history of the State 
and was the largest single cause of forest 
fire loss. 


Kansas Asks Oil Company 
To Raise Price on Crude 


Topeka, Kan., April 9. 
The Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
has been asked by Thurman Hill, mem- 
ber of the Kansas Public Service Commis- 
sion, to meet the top price of $1 per barrel 
for crude oil in the Midcontinent field that 
has been posted by other purchasers. 
in a telegram to the president of the 
Standard Company Mr. Hill said that for 
the past year the State Commissions of 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas had made 
“an honest and conscientious attempt” to 
help the oil industry and that by “approp- 
riate orders in face of fierce criticism we 
have stemmed the flood of oil in these 
States, which produce two-thirds of the 


“As a result of this conservative legal 


curtailment policy,” he continued, “the 
industry generally is being stabilized. 
Therefore, failure of the Standard to 


join with other purchases in advancing the 
price April 1 is discouraging to us. It is 
also creating a feeling of ill will against 
your company which may be ultimately 
reflected in loss of your retail business. 
In fact, we have been requested by oil 
operators to call indignation meetings as 
protest against your lack of cooperation.” 





Below That of Year Ago 


Earnings reported by the American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Company for Feb- 
ruary, and for the first two months of 
1932, as compared to earnings in the cor- 
|responding periods of last year, were an- 
nounced April 9 by ‘the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The announcement 
follows in full text: 





Month of February: 1932 1931 
Total oper. revenue..... $8,132,578 $9,161,023 
Net oper. revenue....... 2,685,373 3,743,450 
Net oper. income........ 2,077,062 3,052,035 

Two months: 

Total oper. revenue..... 16,505,690 18,633,986 
Net oper. revenue... 5,543,488 7,323,860 
Net oper. income.. 4,306,767 5,926,625 








cotton industry is operating at about two-/| 


weaving did not share in| 
this activity to the same extent and was dis- 


Chapter of Rept. XXVII of State Mineral- | 


Randolph V. Whiting, Re-| 


Pa.—Study of Delaware Indians Big House} 


in ordering, full title, and not the card | 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


by the Library 


List supplied dail 
- i, books in for- 


of Congress. Fic 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are _ excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 
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Hoffman, Urias J. Modernized teaching in 
rural schools. 143 P- Dansville, N. Y., F. A. 
Owen pub. co., 1931. 32-1540 


Hunt, Walter B. Fifty alphabets, by... and 
Ed. C. Hunt. 96 p., illus. Milwaukee, Bruce 
pub. co., 1931. 32-1727 


Indiana (Ter.) Laws, statutes, etc. Laws of 
Indiana Territory, 1801-1809, ed. by Francis 
8S. Philbrick, pub. py Trustees of Ill. state 
hist. library, Springfield, Ill. 1930. Re- 

rinted, with supplementary Ind. material, 
by Hist. bur. of Ind. Library and hist. dept. 
| (Collections of Ill. state hist. library. vol. 

xxi. Law series. vol. ii.) 741 p. Indianap- 

olis, Springfield, TIll., Jeffersons prtg. & sta- 

tionery co., 1931. 32-1745 


Jenner, Edward. Note-book of .. ., in posses- 
sion of Royal coll, of physicians of Lond., 
with introduction on Jenner’s work as a 
naturalist, by F. Dawtrey Drewitt. 49 p. 
Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1931. 32-1631 

Jones, Edward S§S., ed. Improvement of study 
habits. 118 p, Buffalo, N. Y., Kenworthy 
prtg. co., 1931. 32-1534 

Joslin, Elliott P. Diabetes; its control by the 





individual and the state. (Harvard health 
talks.) 70 p. Cambridge, Harvard univ. 
press, 1931. 32-1626 
| Kilzer, Louis R. Supervised study; for 


teachers and administrators in elementary 


schools, high schools and junior colleges. 
(Educ. executives’ series.) 332 p. N. Y., 
Professional & technical press, 1931. 32-1541 
| Kohler, Kaufmann. Studies, addresses, and 
personal papers. 600 p. N. Y., Alumni 
assn. of Hebrew union coll. 1931. 32-1759 


Lawrence, James C, The world's struggle with 


rubber, 1905-1931. 151 p. N. Y¥., Harper & 
bros., 1931. 32-1740 
New York. Riverside church. .Riverside 
church in city of N. Y. 1247 p., illus. Phil., 
Franklin prtg. co., 1931. 32-1728 


Parmelee, Maurice F. Nudism in modern life; 


new gymnosophy. New rev. ed. 303 p. N. 
|} Y¥., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-28478 
| Phelps, Wm. L. Excitement of teaching. 


(Kappa delta pi lecture ser 3.) 80 p. N. Y., 
H. Liveright, 1931. 31-28481 

Polo, Marco. Travels of Marco Polo, tr. into 
English from text of L. F. Benedetto by 
Prof. Aldo Ricci. 439 p., illus. N. Y., Vik- 
ae eens. 1931. 32-1724 

Read, Herbert Ed. The meaning of art. 159 
p., illus. Lond., Faber & Faber, 1931. 


32-1726 

Rung, Albert. Clerical courtesy. 86 p., illus. 
Milwaukee, Bruce pub. co., 1931. 32-1758 

Sophian, Theo. J., ed. The land value tax, 
Part iii of Finance act, 1931, with introduc- 

tion, full notes and index. 36 p. Lond., 

Sweet & Maxwell, 1931. 32-1747 

Spencer, Aubrey J., ed. Agricl. holdings act, 
1923, with explanatory notes and general 

forms. 8th ed. 326 p. Lond., Stevens & 

sons, 1931. 22-1746 

Strouse, Chas, R. and lighting, 
Lighting devices (Internatl. textbook co. 

Blucbooks. 130 B.) 53, 74 p., illus. Scran- 

| ton, Internatl. textbook co., 1931 31-28618 
Vigoureux, Paul. Quartz resonators and oscil- 





Starting 


, lators. 216 p., illus. Lond., H. M. Station- 
ery off., 1931. 32-1623 
Warner, Edward P. Aviation handbook, by 


+ « and &. Paul Johnston. list ed. 715 p., 


ius, MN, Y. McGraw-Hill book eo., i, 


Right to Appeal 


















In Compensation 


Action Is Upheld 


‘Findings of North Carolina 


Industrial Commission 
Held Not Conclusive If 
Jurisdiction Is Disputed 





Raleigh, N. C., April 9. 
WhenAhe jurisdiction of the State In- 
dustrial Commission is challenged by an 


employer on the ground that he is not 
bound by the provisions of the North Car- 


|olina Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 


findings of fact made by the Commission 


}on which its jurisdiction is dependent are 


not conclusive on the Superior Court to 
which an appeal may be taken, the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina has just 
held in the case of Aycock v. Cooper. 

The plaintiff was the widow of an em- 
ploye who had been accidentally killed 
while working at the’ defendant’s planing 
mill. The employer contended that he was 
not subject to the provisions of the com- 
pensation act because he did not have five 
employes at his planing mill at the date 
of the accidental death and he had not 
elected to come under the act. 

The Commission had found that the de- 
fendant had more than five employes and 
awarded compensation to the plaintiff. 
The Superior Court of Franklin County, 
however, reversed the Commission's de- 
cision on the ground that there were only 
four employes at the planing mill, dis- 
regarding two or three employes of the 
same employer in an adjoining wood shop 


Pennsylvania Rules 


On School Deposits 


Bond Held Re- 


Depository 
quired if Funds Are Placed 
In Trust Company 


Harrisburg, Pa., April 9. 
The deposit of funds of a school board in 
| the trust department of a trust company 
which has been unable to obtain the re- 


Pennsylvania, Deputy Attorney General 
Harris C. Arnold has just held in an opin- 
ion addressed to W. M. Denison, Deputy 


tion. 

Under an act of 1929, it was explained in 
the opinion, trust companies are per- 
| mitted to use in their business trust funds 
| awaiting invesment or distribution, pro- 
| vided certain securities are set aside to 
protect the funds so employed. This act, 
fhowever, applies only to the administra- 
tion of funds held by trust companies in 
fiduciary capacities and has nothing to do 
with deposits, it was held. 

If a school board should enter into an 
agreement whereby a irusi company would 
be created a trustee for the administration 
of school funds, so as to bring the money 
within the terms of the 1929 act, Mr. 
Arnold ruled, the school board would be 
surrendering control of its funds, which it 
could not lawfully do. 
operated as an entirely separate business. 

The supreme court held that the supe- 
rior court had jurisdiction to review find- 
ings of fact by the Commission with re- 
spect to jurisdictional questions and af- 
firmed the judgment dismissing the pro- 
ceedings. There was no evidence to sup- 
port the findings of the Commission upon 
which it concluded that it had jurisdic- 
tion, the opinion of the supreme court 





declared. 


quired depository bond would be illegal in | 


State Superintendent of Public Instruc- | 
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Recovery Given 


| Corporation for 


9 
Employe’s Fraud 
Fidelity Bond Covering Loss 
_ Held to Apply Although 
Officer Had Contracted to 
Buy Majority of Stock 











| Olympia, Wash., April 9. 

When 160 of the 200 outstanding shares 
|of stock of a corporation are held in 
|escrow for delivery to an officer and em- 
ploye of the company upon payment of 
the purchase price, he is not the owner 
|of the majority of the stock and re- 
|covery by the corporation on a fidelity 
{bond covering losses sustained through 
|fraud or dishonesty of the employe will 
not be denied on the theory that the 
bond insured the employe against his 
;}own dishonesty. 

This was the recent holding of the 
| Supreme Court of Washington in the case 
;of Bryan v. Fidelity & Casualty Co. of 
New York. The trial court had dismissed 
}the complaint. 


The defendant contended that the prin- 
| cipal was insuring himself against his own 
| dishonesty and that there had not been 

timely notice, the bonded officer being the 

| only person active in the corporation’s af- 
|fairs. On the latter point the court ruled 
| that under a provision of the bond stating 
| knowledge of the employe shall not con- 
| stitute knowledge on the part of the em- 
| ployer, it was intended that the violation 
|of trust by the officer should not be im- 
{puted to the corporation. 
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Law Advocate 


To Revive Lapsed 
Suits in Admiralty 





House Committee on Judici- 

~ ary Proposes to Reinstate 
Cases Filed Improperly 
As to Time or Court 





Legislation to liberalize rights of claim- 
ants under the Federal Suits in Admiralty 
‘Act, whose claims on their face total $4,- 
627,790 in the aggregate, is being pressed 
before the House by its Committee on 
Judiciary. 

The Committee, in a favorable report, 
submitted for it by Representative Mon- 
tague (Dem.), of Richmond, Va., on the 
Free bill (H. R. 7238), proposed to permit 
the maintenance of suits, begun before 
Jan. 6, 1930, on claims of personal injury 


to seamen and claims for loss or damage 
to cargo aboard Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion vessels. 

; Purpose of Bill 


The purpose of the bill, the Committee 
has advised the House, is to enable those 
parties who actually brought suit before 
Jan. 6, 1930, and within the statutory pe- 
riod of limitation but not within the time 
fixed by the Suits in Admiralty Act, or 
those who brought suit within the time al- 
Jowed by the Admiralty Act but in the 
wrong court, to be given their day in court 
on the merits and within the terms of the 
Admiralty Act. 

The object is to correct a condition 
which, the Committee says, could not 
have been foreseen, created by the in- 
terpretation of the Admiralty Act (14 Stat. 
525, U.S. C., title 46, secs. 741-752 enacted 
March 9, 1920) by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on Jan. 6, 1930. That in- 
terpretation, nearly ten years after the 
passage of the Suits in Admiralty Act, 
held that the statute provided the sole 
and exclusive remedy against the United 
States and the Fleet Corporation for the 
adjudication of claims arising out of the 
operation of United States merchant 


ships. 
: Decision Throws Out Suits 


“As a result of that decision,” the Com- 
mittee report to the House says, “a num- 
ber of litigants who had relied on the de- 
cisions of the various courts and who did 
not bring their suits either in the manner 
‘or within the time prescribed by the 
Admiralty Act, found that it was too late 
for them to apply for the reinstate- 
ment of their cases. 

“No suits brought beyond the statutory 
period of limitation which applies in com- 
mon law cases will be revived by this bill. 
No suits which were dismissed for lack 
of prosecution will be revived by this bill. 
No interest will be allowed from the date 
‘of the loss. 
> “The assessing of damages for personal 
‘injury will not be left to a jury, but to 
a maritime court. Suits will have to be 
recommenced before the close of the pres- 
ent calendar year. ‘ 

“The Committee was particularly in- 
terested in the source from which funds 
would be forthcoming to pay whatever 
judgments the courts might render in such 
cases as are revived by this bill, and the 
Committee reports that no appropriations 
will be necessary to meet such judgments.” 


Aid to Shipping Board 


The purposes of the Admiralty Act, the 
Committee points out, were to free the 
United States Government from the em- 
barrassment and necessity of putting up 
bonds in those cases where United States 
merchant vessels were seized and suits 
commenced in rem, and to enable the 
Fleet Corporation’s vessels to compete for 
freights on an equal footing with other 
American and foreign merchant ships. 

“This was done,” it added, “by abandon- 
ing the immunity which the United States 
enjoyed from suits in personam against 
the Fleet Corporation for such acts as a 
private carrier could be sued for in the 
courts of this country.” 

“Protection and indemnity insurance be- 
ing one of the recognized expenses of ves- 
sel operation,” the report says, “the Fleet 
Corporation continued to set aside regu- 
lar sums for this purpose, and in that 


way built up a fund for the payment of | 
claims of the character involved in this| 


bill. 
Ample Funds Available 


“At one time, the fund which the Fleet 
Corporation had accumulated under this 
heading amounted to over $8,000,000; and, 
as a result, some $4,000,000 were trans- 
ferred to other Fleet Corporation activities. 
This $4,000,000 represents in effect the 
profit which the Shipping Board had made 
by carrying its own protection and in- 
demnity insurance. 


“At the present time, the Fleet Cor- 
poration has on hand in this insurance 
fund approximately $3,400,000 with which 
to pay claims involved in this bill. The 
United States Shipping Board estimates 
iat 187 cases would be revived by this 

The committee’s statement of the law, 
showing the proposed change (new lan- 
guage) in the law in quotation marks, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Sec. 5. That sults as herein authorized may 
be brought only on causes of action arising 
since April 6, 1917, provided that suits based 
on causes of action arising prior to the tak- 
jing effect of this Act shall be brought within 


one year after this Act goes into effect; and/| 


all other suits hereunder shall be brought 
mpebin two years after the cause of action 
arises: 

“Provided further, that the limitations in 
this section contained for the commencement 
of suits hereunder shall not bar any suit 

ainst the United States or the United States 
Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
formerly known as the United States Ship- 

ing Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 

rought hereunder on or before Dec. 31, 1932, 
if such suit is based upon a cause of action 
whereon a prior suit in admiralty or an ac- 
tion at law or an action under the Tucker 
Act of March 3, 1887 (24 Stat. 505; U. S. C., 
Title 28, Sec. 250, subdiv. 1), was commenced 
prior to Jan. 6, 1930, and was or may here- 
after be dismissed because not commenced 
within the time or in the manner pre- 
scribed in this Act, or otherwise not com- 
menced or prosecuted in accordance sith its 
provisions: 

“Provided further, that such prior suit must 
have been commenced within the statutory 
Period of limitation for common law causes, 
which obtained in the court in which such 
suit was brought: 

“Provided further, that there shall not be 
revived hereby any suit at law, in admiralty 
or under the Tucker Act heretofore or here- 
after dismissed for lack of prosecution after 
filing of suit; and 

“Provided further, that no interest shall 
be allowed on any claim prior to the time 
when suit on such claim is brought as author- 
ized hereunder.” 





Invention of Telegraph 
To Be Commemorated 


._The United States Office of Education 
will cooperate with schools throughout the 
Nation for the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the invention of the tele- 
graph by Samuel Morse May 14, accord- 
ing to information made available April 9. 








An article on “How the World Talks” | 
has »een prepared for the use of teachers | 


and other interested in the anniversary. A 
general review of the Morse system will be 
set forth and 15 other methods of com- 
munication will be described by the Office 


ee Education .in its forthcoming issue of 
Life.” 


RAILROADS . . . FINANCE 


| the week in 1931 corresponding with that 
|of April 2, there is a gain of 13.7 per cent. 
|—(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 








Production of Soft Coal 
And Anthracite Declines 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended April 2, including lig- 
nite and coal coked at the mines, is es- 
timated at 5,886,000 net tons. Compared 
with the output in the preceding week, 
this shows a decrease of 1,374,000 tons, or 
18.9 per cent. April 1, “Eight Hour Day,” 
was observed as a holiday at many mines 
throughout the country. Production dur- 
ing the week in 1931 corresponding with 
that of April 2 amounted to 7,214,000 tons. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended April 2 
is estimated at 881,000 net tons, a de- 
crease of 179,000 tons from the output in 
the preceding week. In the anthracite 
fields April 1, “Eight Hour Day,” is ob- 
served as a holiday. That the loss in ton- 
nage was due largely to the idle day is 
indicated by the fact that the average 


| daily rate was but 0.3 per cent lower than 


in the preceding week. Compared with 


National Bank of Austria 
Taxed on Note Circulation 


The statement of the National Bank of 
Austria as of March 31 was distinctly un- 
favorable, according to a radiogram re- 
ceived from Commercial Attache Fardner 
Richardson. Holdings of gold foreign ex- 
change declined to a new low record of 
239,590,000 schillings on that date. 


This is a cover of 23 per cent, or 1 per 


cent below the legal minimum, and for 
the first time in history the bank is forced 
to pay the government a tax on note cir- 


culation. This tax amounted to about 72,-| 


000 schillings or approximately $10,000 for 
the past week, the radiogram stated. 

The finance committee of the League of 
Nations, after investigations covering a 
considerable period, has recommended that 
Austria be extended a loan of 100,000,000 
schillings, or about $14,000,000 at present 
exchange. No statement relative to where 
this loan may be floated has been made 
by the committee, according to Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s message. The committee of the 
League also recommended that the federal 
railway avoid further capital outlay for 
the present.—(Issued by the Department 
of Commerce.) 





| Stockyards Ruling 


Held Not Equitable 


Federal Court Finds Rates Too 
Low for ‘Fair Return’ 


Denver, Colo., April 9—The method 
used by the Secretary of Agriculture of 
evaluating the property of the Denver 
Union Stockyards Company was not 
equitable, the three-judge Federal court, 


sitting in the District for Colorado, de- | 


clared in its recent decision enjoining the 
Secretary’s order fixing reduced yardage 
rates at the Denver stockyards. 


The rates prescribed, it was found, are 
too low to assure a “fair return” of 71% 
per cent to the company on its investment. 
The order establishing the reduced yard- 
age rates was announced last July by the 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, Renick 
‘W. Dunlap. It.was stated that the new 


rates were expected to effect savings of | 


approximately $100,000 a. year to shippers 
of livestock marketing their products at 
Denver. (A summary of the order was 
printed in the issue of July 30, 1931.) 


The opinion of the Federal court was) 


written by Circuit Judge George T. Mc- 
Dermott, of Topeka, Kans. District 
Judges J. Foster Symes, of Colorado, and 
T. B. Kennedy, of Wyoming, sat with him. 

The court upheld the contentions of the 
stockyards company on the following 
points: 

1. That in reaching a proper evaluation 
of the company’s properties for rate mak- 
ing purposes it is entirely fair to include 
land which the company has purchased 
for expansion but is not using at the 
present time. 


2. That the optional charge which the | 


Secretary allowed the stockyards com- 


; pany to make against yard traders to re- 


coup part of the loss in revenue result- 
ing from the lowered rates charged ship- 
pers is improper and an effort by the Sec- 
retary to meddle in the business manage- 
ment of the company. 

3. That the Secretary erred in exclud- 
ing from his evaluation land and build- 


ings owned by the company for housing | 


the annual National Western Stock Show. 
The expense incurred by the company in 
fostering the stock show is a legitimate 
outlay to improve the cattle industry as 
a whole and thus stabilize the company’s 
business, the court ruled. 

4. That the Secretary’s method of using 
only the year 1929 as a test period to de- 
termine what the rates should be is un- 
- and that a longer period should be 
used. 





Upon learning of the decision of the 
court, Elton L. Marshall, Solicitor of the 


Department of Agriculture, stated orally | 


that an appeal from the decision to the 
Supreme Court of the United States is 
being considered. The case was said to 
be the first of its kind on the matter of 
the method of fixing stockyard rates by 
the Secretary of Agriculture under the au- 
thority given him by the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. (Mr. Marshall’s oral 
statement was printed in the issue of 
April 8.) 


Decisions in Railway Rate Proceedings , 
And Examiners’ Reports Are Announced | 
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Railroads Seek 


| 


| Right to Reduce 
Rates on Cotton 


Southern Carriers Request 
Lower Charges at Once to 
Meet Competition From 
Other Transportation 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


a substantial tonnage of cotton from the 
Mississippi Valley and Southwest and 
heretofore there has been a healthy com- 
|petition for this cotton as between mills 


.|in the South with those in New England 


and with foreign consumers. 

With the beginning of the present cot- 
ton season, motor trucks began to take 
a heavy cotton tonnage to the Texas 
}ports, so that even by Nov. 1, 1931, there 
had been a movement by this means of 
transportation of not less than 1,000,000 
bales. ‘The Texas carriers finally were 
compelled to reduce their rates to Texas 
ports to meet this comptition following 
which truck operations were extended into 
Oklahoma, finally forcing reductions from 
that State to Texas Gulf ports of approxi- 
mately 20 cents per 100 pounds . 

Low rates from Memphis to New Orleans 
were established by the Federal Barge 
|Line and also by independent barge lines, 
having the effect of further attracting the 
|cotton from the Memphis territory to the 
Gulf. Finally these several competitive 
situations resulted in reductions in rail 
|rates from Memphis and points in Ar- 
kansas to New Orleans, which the Com- 
mission recently permitted to be made ef- 
fective on short notice. The reduction 
from Memphis to New Orleans was 15 
cents per 100 pounds. 


Drop in Ocean Rates 


There has been demoralization of ocean 
|rates on cotton. The Moore & McCor- 
|mack Steamship Co., in connection with 
ithe barge line operations on the Missis- 
sippi River made rates from Memphis to 
New England mill points as low as 78c 
per 100 pounds, including 18c for cost of 
compression. 
Houston and New Orleans to New England 
|ports proper, such as Boston, Providence, 
| Fall River, etc., is 30 cents per 100 pounds. 
| Briefly, it was found that by use of water- 
craft on the Mississippi River and steam- 
|ship lines beyond New Orleans, com- 
| pressed cotton could be moved from Mem- 
phis to Boston for approximately 75 cents 
per 100 pounds, including the cost of com- 
pression. — 

Foreign consumers are able to compete 
|for cotton in the Memphis territory and 
| Southwest to an unusual degree and to the 
| because of ocean rates that have prevailed 
from Houston and New Orleans to United 
Kingdom ports of 30 cents per 100 pounds; 
and it was found that to the Orient ocean 
rates had gotten as low as 25 cents per 
100 pounds. 

As stated, rail rates on compressed cot- 
ton from Memphis to New Orleans be- 
cause of conditions mentioned, were re- 
duced from 60 cents to 45 cents or 15 


being made from points west of the Mis- 
sissippi River in the interior of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. 
Protested by Textile Mills 
Textile mills in the South, particularly 
the Carolinas, have seriously complained 
regarding the measure of their rates, in- 


|reductions in rates, under which for- 
eign and New England mills were secur- 


| ton because of the conditions stated, they 
obviously could only secure it by paying 
a premium. This disadvantage of the Car- 
olina mills became so great that they aq 
| tually withdrew their buyers and discon- 
; tinued further purchases of cotton in the 
territory mentioned. To the extent that 


ducing areas adjacent to them a great 
deal of it moved by motor truck for com- 
paratively short distances.. Thus, the car- 
riers were deprived not only of the long- 
| haul movements because of the use of mo- 
tor trucks or else were forced to sub- 
stantially reduce their rates in order to 


of their long haul from the Mississippi 
Valley because the New England and 


attractive prices. 
Because of this acute emergency, peti- 


By supplements which became effective 
|March 9, 1932, and published to expire 
July 31, 1932, petitioners reduced the rates 
on compressed cotton from Memphis, 


lina and Virginia mill points, 15 cents 
per 100 pounds, making the rates on the 
| carriers’ privilege cotton 15 cents per 100 
pounds higher than the rates on com- 
pressed cotton and observed the reduced 
rates from Memphis and New Orleans as 
maxima from other origins in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and Southeast. The re- 
duced rates from Memphis and New Or- 
leans to the South Carolina mill group 
were also observed as maxima to mill 
| points in the Southeast. 

There were certain protests made by 
shippers in the Mississippi Valley terri- 
tory because the Memphis and New Or- 
leans rates were merely held as maxima 
from other origin points which resulted 
in certain instances in reductions of less 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 9 made public decisions and ex- 
aminers’ proposed reports in rate cases, 
which are summarized as follows: 


Cotton fabrics: No. 23883.—Astrup Com- 
pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rates 
on cotton fabrics in the original piece, crash 
toweling, and cotton factory sweepings, any 
quantity, from origins in Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina to Cleveland, 
Columbus and Toledo, Ohio, found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Allega- 
tion of misrouting not sustained. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Gasoline: No. 23988.—White Eagle Oil Cor- 
poration v. Fort Worth & Denver City Rail- 
way. Rates on gasoline, lubricating oil and 
grease, in carloads, from Augusta and To- 

eka, Kans., to certain destinations in 

exas, found to have been unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

Chairs: No. 24019.—Do/More Chair Com- 
pany v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad. Rat- 
ings and rates applied on metal revolving 
chairs, Knocked down, in carloads and less 
than carloads, from Elkhart, Ind., and Stur- 
gis, Mich., to destinations in official, south- 
ern and western territories found inappli- 
cable. Applicable ratings and rates found 
unreasonable in certain particulars for the 
future but not otherwise unlawful. Repa- 
ration awarded for past overcharges and 
reasonable ratings and rates prescribed for 
the future. 

Lumber: No, 24184 and related cases.— 
Perrine Armstrong Company v. New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. Rates on 
lumber, in carloads, transited at Bluffton 
and Fort Wayne, Ind., and shipped to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the tonnage of which originated 
at Red Key, Montpelier, Van Buren and 
Hartford City, Ind., found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful, except one shipment 
originating at Van Buren found under- 
charged. 

Coal: No. 24306.—Coal Hill Coal Company 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Claim on a 
shipment of bituminous coal from Ward, W. 
Va., to Lake City, Iowa, found barred by 
-the statute. Carload rates on. bituminous 
coal from Kayford, United and Ward, W. 


Va. to certain destinations in Iowa found 


unreasonable. Waiver of undercharges au- 
thorized. Complaint dismissed. 

Rate on lumber, in carloads, from Goshen, 
Ind., to Cleveland, Ohio, found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaints 
dismissed. 


Coyote pelts: No. 24207.—International 
* Commerce Corporation v. Southern Pacific 
Company. Upon reconsideration, findings in 
former report, — I. C. C., modified to clim- 
inate the findings that the less-than-car- 
load rate and rating on coyote pelts from 
St. Louis, Mo., to El Paso, Tex., are and for 
the future will be unreasonable. Order 
previously entered herein modified accord- 
ingly. 

Salt: No. 24008.—Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills Company v. Southern Railway. 
Rate on salt, in carloads, from Ludlowville 
and Watkins Glen, N. Y., to Spray and 
Leaksville, N. C., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Examiners’ Reports 

No. 24823.—M. J. Grove Lime 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Rates on crude, fluxing, foundry or fur- 
nace limestone, in carloads, from Stephens 
City, W. Va., to various points in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and 
Delaware found unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. Reasonable and nonprejudicial 
rates prescribed for the future. 


Class rates: No. 17000.—Rate Structure In- 
vestigation, Part II, Western Trunk Line 
Class Rates. Class rates from points east of 
the Illinots-Indiana State line to Alliance, 
Nebr., found to have been in violation of 
the aggregate of intermediate provision of 
the fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Complainants not shown to 
have been damaged by such violation. Pro- 
ceeding dismissed. 

Automobiles: No, 24343.—Moore Brothers v. 


Limestone: 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
Rates charged on automobiles, in carloads, 
from Detroit, Pontiac and North Flint, 


Mich., and Fitch and Wagon Works, Ohio, 
to points in Nebraska and Kansas found 
applicable; the applicable rates found in 
violation of the aggregate-of-intermediates 
provision of the fourth section but not un- 
reasonable, Complaint dismissed, 


The open water rate from | 


disadvantage of interior southern mills| 


|cents per 100 pounds, relative reductions | 


| sisting that with each of the recurring | 


secure a share of it, but were deprived | 
foreign buyers were able to offer more | 


tioners were moved to immediate action. | 


Tenn., and New Orleans, La., to Caro-| 


| 


| cold-storage warehouses. 


jing an advantage in the purchase of cot-| statements have reported cheese 





Garages Furnished 
Interurban Patrons 


British Company Adopts Plan 
in Effort to Secure Further 
atronage 


An interurban transportation company 
operating into London, England, has gone 
into the garage business, in a limited way, 


in an effort to secure new patronage and 
to better satisfy old customers, according 
to a report received from the Commercial 
Attache in London. 

The company has constructed units of 
private garages at various stations to be 
used by patrons who wish to park their 
cars in a safe place while in.London. Each 
customer carries the key to his individual 
garage and is in a position to take advan- 
tage of this parking privilege either day 
or night. 

This step was taken, according to the 
report, because the company realized that 
a large number of its customers combine 
rail transportation with that of automo- 
bile. It is felt that the new garages will 
be particularly appreciated by holders of 
season tickets, who are to have prefer- 
ence with regard to use of the “lock-ups,” 
as they are called. ' 

They are expected to be particularly 
convenient to theater goers who catch the 
last train home and who have to take 
taxis from the station to their homes. 

Garage units have been built at Mill 
Hill, Harrow, St. Albans and Watford sta- 
tions. Others are to be constructed if 
the expansion is. justified, it was said. 
The charge for the use of these garages 
has not been set.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public April 9 by the 
Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 

H. Verne Spencer, Jeannette, Pa., construc- 
tion permit for a new station resubmitted. 
amended as to equipment and to request 1,420 
ke. instead of 930 kc. 

WHEF, Attala Milling & Produce Company, 
Kosciusko, Miss., modification of construction 
permit granted March 18, 1932, for a new sta- 
tion on 1,500 ke.; requests modification as to 
equipment and for 100 w., 250 w., local sunset, 
instead of 100 w. day and night, as originally 
granted. 

Price Siever and J. W. Steele, Marlow, Okla., 
construction permit for a new station to use 
1.010 ke., 50 w., 


on that channel. 

Maurice L. Barrett, East St. Louis, Ill., con- 
struction permit for a new station resub- 
mitted, amended to omit request for 250 w. 
daytime on 1.310 ke.; now requests 1,310 kc., 
100 w., unlimited. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

W1XD, Submarine Signal Company, Boston, 
Mas meee of license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 
De KC., 
W2XBZ, RCA Communications, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J., construction permit to move 
transmitter to Arneys Mount, N. J., for 34,609, 
41,000, 51,400, 60,000 to 400,000, 401,000 and 
above 150 w.; general experimental service. 

Police Department, Woonsocket, R. I., new 
construction permit for 2.470 kce., 30 w. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Plainfield, N. J., construction permit for 278 
ke., 10 w., special experimental service. 

Police Department, Dayton, Ohio, modifica- 
tion of construction permit for extension of 






| completion date to Aug. 8, 1932. 


Statement to Be Prepared 
On Cheese in Cold Storage 


A revised statement of stocks of Amer- 
ican cheese in cold storage will be issued 
about May 1 by the Department of Agri- 
culture. For many years the department 
has obtained weekly reports from Wiscon- 
sin firms which operate assembling and 
These weekly 
under 
two designations—“current trading stocks” 
and “cold storage stocks.” It has been 
felt for some time that some of the cheese 
reported as “current trading stocks” should 
properly be classed as “cold storage 
stocks.” 


ment has decided to issue revised figures 
which will more accurately reflect exist- 
ing conditions. The department has de- 
cided also that it should make this re- 
vision at a time when storage stocks are 
normally at a low point. (Department of 
Agriculture). 


than 15 cents per 100 pounds from other 
origin groups and upsetting the former 
origin relationships, 

Similarly, certain cotton-mill interests 
in the Southeast complained because the 
reductions made to the Carolina mills of 
15 cents per 100 pounds was greater than 
he reduction resulting to southeastern 
mills. 

Petitioner’s concern over the growing 
loss of this important volume of traffic 
has finally crystalized in a determination 
to reduce the rates following urgent re- 
quests of mill interests in southern terri- 
tory that such action was necessary to 
enable them to compete in the purchase 
of cotton originating in the territory de- 
scribed. If these rates are to be of any 
material assistance during the present 
cotton shipping season, they must become 
effective on the shortest possible notice. 





Conciliation Service 


Adjusts 12 Disputes 


Sixteen Labor Controversies 
Submitted in Week 


Sixteen new labor disputes, four of 
which were adjusted, were brought before 
the Department of Labor for settlement 
during the week of April 2, according to 
information supplied by Hugh L. Kerwin, 
Director of the Conciliation Service. Eight 
old cases were also settled. 

Thirty-three strikes and 54 controver- 


| sies were pending before the Department | 
at the end of the week. Following is a 


list of the new disagreements furnished 
by Mr. Kerwin: 


School Building and Pipeline, Cambridge, 
Mass.—Strike of 150 building-crafts men; pend- 
ing; nonunion laborers employed. 

Prizer-Painter Stove Works, Reading, Pa,— 
Strike of an unreported number of molders; 
pending; cause unreported. 

Reformatory Building, El Reno, Okla.—Con- 
troversy with eighth structural iron workers; 
pending; prevailing wage. 

Inspection Station, Ambrose, N. Dak.—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of build- 
ing-crafts men; pending; prevailing wage. 

Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of build- 
ing-crafts men; pending; prevailing wage. 

Courthouse, Providence, R. I.—Controversy 
with 1,797 building-crafts men; pending; pre- 
vailing wage. 

Building Trades, Buffalo, N. Y.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of building- 
crafts men; pending; general investigation. 

Building Trades, Bristol, R. I.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of building- 
crafts men; pending; prevailing wage. 

Veterans’ Hospital, Tuskegee, Ala.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of helpers; 
pending; prevailing wage. 

Customs and Immigration Station, Derby 
Line, Vt.—Controversy with an unreported 
number of building-crafts men; pending; fail- 
ure to pay workmen. 

Building Trades, Galveston, Tex.—Contro- 


versy with an unreported number of building- | 


crafts men; pending; prevailing wage. 
Post Office, Kansas City, Mo.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of tunnel work- 
ers; pending; nonunion labor discussion, 
Post Office, Boston, Mass.—Strike of 600 
building-crafts men; adjusted; working con- 
ditions; agreed on all matters in dispute. 
Post Office, Key West, Fla.—Controversy with 
30 plastérers; adjusted; prevailing ‘wage; 
agreed on $6 per day. 


Strip Miners, Indiang..eGon teoyerag 


time not used by KGGF, | 
Coffeyville, Kans., and WNAD, Norman, Okla., | 


15 w., general experimental service. | 


South | 


After consultation with leading | 


lthey relied on cotton purchased in pro- | cheese interests in Wisconsin, the depart- 
























































































































































Net sales 
(1929) 
$2,235,570,860 


$302,887,695 


14,923,831 


184,043,948 
5,946,832 
30,427,078 
181,098 
16,489,824 
5,059,723 
285,389 
45,529,972 


$505,302,840 


321,219,902 
13,944,475 
17,224,798 

3,311,613 
8,368,907 
72,449,086 
31,125,832 


12,263,292 
105,509 
309,141 
294,102 

4,282,032 

18,965,434 


283,397 
259,697 
895,623 





$204,757,821 
126,056,803 
1,707,025 
1,772,898 
43,449,037 
5,914,867 
6,865,033 
12,299,523 
836,008 
5,856,627 


$94,603,353 
64,821,396 
1,540,648 
2,062,493 
199,061 
2,562,475 
11,688,332 
5,859,501 
730,028 
325,017 
56,149 
96,421 
219,926 
822,156 
136,286 
1,762,359 
1,663,295 
57,810 





$184,206,779 


11,065,335 
1,232,429 
11,262,503 
34,741,938 
211,880 


43,660,405 
18,613,174 
7,540,713 
2,099,284 
5,167,975 
30,819,023 
4,764,663 
2,132,741 
1,700,405 
1,263,068 
7,738,310 
159,468 
22,639 
10,826 


$498,684,222 


1,410,721 
23,591,534 


24,419,999 
1,559,626 
1,731,051 
4,977,404 

157,396,817 
181,918,387 

41,216,364 

2,071,660 

48,340,315 
6,863,615 
2,741,476 
374,924 
70,429 


$92,647,503 


5,884,857 
29,909,186 
42,771,365 

720,384 
7,255,463 
255,222 
4,999,899 
573,917 
277,210 





$7,947,278 


1,424,787 
144,004 
1,827,726 
1,668,657 
617,330 
480,805 
228,030 
39,791 
212,512 
46,731 
128,905 
501,142 
448,026 
178,832 


$344,533,269 


18,810,874 
4,377,413 


18,753,131 
3.607.785 
1,641,792 
4,670,838 
9,609,030 

48,730,735 
3,758,921 
7,370,258 

24,357,765 

53,887,119 
4,988,424 
2,409,990 

15,689,157 

32,455 
371,927 


8,107,040 


7,590,353 
143,837 
1,549,772 
/ 778,874 
4,797,497 
18,798,013 
897,157 
1,061,456 
2,825,426 
2,103,637 
8,603,041 
3,419,661 
1,042,258 
1,559,315 
1,034,967 
11,667,601 
13,934,359 
1,820,020 
256,822 


2,181,300 
1,757,145 
199,694 
65,130 
1,083,888 
918,700 


503,707 
354,481 
119,889 
158,479 
84,146 
300,865 
1,358,108 
68,151 
49,790 
617,891 
170,830 
176,550 
80,369 
61,528 
2.106.445 
1,887,574 
2,492,002 
783,090 
79,892 
545,100 
444,909 
773,624 
76.472 
71,303 
136,297 
216,199 
6,407,430 
2,943,571 


Per cent 
total 

sales 

100.00 


13.56 
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26 
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04 
26 


4.23 
2.90 


01 
12 
+52 
26 
.03 
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01 
04 
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8.24 
49 
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4.13 


26 
1.34 
1.91 

03 

32 

01 

22 

03 

01 


35 


01 
08 
07 
03 
02 
01 


01 
01 
02 
02 
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15.44 


A special summary 


Per 
capita 
sales 
$461.67 


$62.55 





3.08 


38.01 
1.23 
6.28 

04 
3.41 
1.04 








$42.29 
26.03 
35 

37 
8.97 
1.22 
1.42 
2.54 
17 
1.21 





$19.54 
13.39 
s 
43 
.04 
53 
2.4 
1.21 
15 
07 
01 
U2 
05 
17 
-03 | 
36 
34 
01 








$38.04 | 
2.2 

26 

2.33 

7.18 | 
04 


9.02 
3.84 


1.56 | 
43 
1.07 
6.36 
98 
144 | 
35 
26 
1.60 
.03 | 
.004 
002 | 
| 
| 





$102.98 


.29 
4.87 


5.04 
32 
36 | 

1.03 

32.50 
37.57 | 

8.51 | 
43 

9.98 

1.42 
57 
08 
01 

$19.13 | 

1.21 


6.18 | : 
8.33 | Rainey 


15 | 
1.50 
05 | 
1.03 | 
12 
6 





$1.64 


.29 
03 
38 
34 
113 
10 
“05 | 
‘01 | 
04 
‘01 
03 
110 | 
09 
04 | 





$71.15 


3.89 | 
90 


3.87 
75 
‘34 
‘97 | 

1.98 | 

10.06 

78 
1.52 
5.03 

11.13 

1.03 

1) 

3.24 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 





|Means April 11 


Federal Record Z 


Of Karly Steam 
Vessels Compiled 


List of Such Vessels Built 
From 1807 to 1856 Now 
Is Available as Result of 


Government Research 


In an effort to fill the gap in statistics 
on steam vessels built in the United 
States since the construction of the 78 
ton “Clermont” in 1807 to the launching 
of the 30,000-ton “Manhattan,” Dec. 5, 
1931, the Bureau of Navigation has com- 


piled a record of steam vessels constructed 
in the period from 1807 to 1856. This 
information is in a publication by Deputy 
Commissioner William M. Lytle, of the 
Bureau, entitled “Steam Vessels Built in 
the United States, 1807 to 1856.” 


Lack of Information 
According to Mr. Lytle, it has been ex- 


}tremely difficult for historians and other 


interested persons to secure accurate in- 
formation on early American steam ves- 
sels. Records have been mislaid and de- 
stroyed in fires. He collected data for this 
publication by checking with all available 
sources, including newspaper files. 

The centralization of this information 
will save the Bureau of Navigation con- 
siderable time in answering requests for 
information, according to Commissioner 
Arthur J. Tyrer. He also pointed out that 
for the first time a virtually complete 
record has been made of the steam vessels 
from which grew the American Merchant 
Marine of today. 

There is still one important gap to be 
filled in the statistics on steam vessels. 
This is in the years from 1856 to 1868. 


First Records in 1868 


The first systematic and efficient method 
of recording construction and disposition 
of ‘steamships throughout the United 
States was undertaken in 1868. At that 
time the first list of merchant vessels 
was printed showing the name, rig, official 
number, tonnage and home port of each 
vessel. In 1884, when the Bureau of Nav- 
igation was organized as such, the place 
of building was added, and in the follow- 


|ing year the dimensions of the craft were 


requested. The latest important addi- 
tional information is the name of the 
owner and his address. 

The records of the early steam vessels 
built in the United States show the 
“Clermont” of 78 gross tons was con- 
structed in 1807. That was the only steam 
vessel of that year. In 1808, the “Cler- 
mont” was rebuilt and increased in size 
to 182 tons. Two vessels, “Car of Nep- 
tune” of 285 tons and the “Raritan,” of 
163 tons were constructed the following 
year. No vessels were built in 1810.—(Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce.) 


Naval and Supply Measures 
Before Congress This Week 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


serve Bank of New York, on April 13, 
both on the pending bill for stabilization 
of commodity prices. The Banking and 
Currency subcommittee on home financing, 
to carry out a program proposed by the 
President, has completed its hearings and 
will consider the bill in executive session 
this week. 

Speaker Garner stated orally that while 
the Muscle Shoals bill, already reported 
out from the Military Affairs Committee, 
will be accorded prompt consideration in 
the House he doubted if it would be 
reached this week. 

Economy Program Awaited 

Speaker Garner and Majority Leader 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., said 
orally April 9 that most of this week will 
be taken un, according to present plans, 
with the legislative appropriation bill 
which the Committee on Appropriations 
will report to the House April 11. They 


{said the District of Columbia Committee 


will have right of way April 11 with bills 
reported out of that Committee, and that, 
except for bills on the so-called Wednes- 
day ealendar, April 13, most of the week 
will be occupied with the legislative bill. 
Mr. Rainey also said there is a pension 
bill which may be considered April 11. 

Speaker Garner said there may be an 
omnibus eccnomy bill, presented, as an 
outgrowth of the House Economy Com- 
mittee’s activities including results of their 
conferences at the White House, and there 
may be some economy legislation during 
the week in connection with the legisla- 
tive bill. 

The House Committee on Ways and 
will begin hearings on 
the proposals for payment of the World 
War veterans adjusted service certfficates. 


Homicide Rate of Cities 
In America !s Highest 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
bringing the criminals to justice, and a re- 
luctance to deal as drastically with such 


‘01 | criminals as the case demands.” 


.08 | 


1.67 | 


1.57 
03 


The murder of police and State troopers 


{is also increasing, the statistician finds. 


“Finally,” he declares, “there is the dis- 
concerting aspect of our modern criminal 


‘32 | tendencies, indicative of lamentable de- 
.16 | fects of modern educational process which, 
-99 | above everything else, should teach respect 


19} 





Sales by Retailers in Michi 

Are Classified by C B 

Tes information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 
Distribution is now being made available in State reports. 

of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 

merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
capita sales. Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Michigan (1930 | 
population 4,842,325) : 
Number 
of 
stores 
Total, All StOres .....ccccoveccccccccccccccccccccccs 56,290 

General merchandise group .....ccccscceseesecseeces 2,288 
Department stores with food departments ($100,000 

and over, exclusive of food sales) .........+eeseeee 31 
Department stores without food departments ($100,- 

000 and over) ........ CPececcccceccccecocece eee eecesee 167 
Dry goods stores with food departments ....... ; 178 
Dry goods stores withcut food departments ... 1,173 
DISCO QOS BOOUOE: ia 65096 wcedal sac cscsieyiaess Cescvooe 3 
General merchandise stores with food departments.... 170 
General merchandise stores without food departments 105 
Army and Navy goods stores .....s..sceesssecees eecceee 9 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores .........+... £52 

Automotive group .........+. cccccvcvccccccccccccoses 10,404 
Motor vehicles—sales and service .... - 1,836 
Used-car establishments ........ . 184 
Accessories, tires, and batteries . 571 
Battery shops (including repairs) .. 186 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) .. 281 
Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oil) ... 3,087 
Filling stations with tires and accessories .........++. 1,224 
Filing stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, 

groceries, or other merchandise ...........sccccccces 1,107 
Peeoe OUCH, SOMERS 25.5 ceai see cere sets sccens sede cocccee 8 
Bicycles, motor cycles, and supplies ...........e0.- . 11 
DICVCIS BNO issc re ccvesspiverstescetesebrees eecccccece 27 
BoGy, TENAST ANA HRINE SHEDS 2. oscciioscccccdvosseseve 143 

| Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 1,679 
Parking stations, parking garages and lots (sales of 

es ere et ere ore ree PER Cecccccodos cece 14 
Radiator shops (including repairs) .......eeescesecees 25 
Other automotive establishments ....cceccseescccseecs 21 

| 

Lumber and building group .....sscccsecscccvccceees 3,929 

| Lumber and building materials . 905 
Lumber and hardware ......... 33 
BOGOR 2.500000 ecvcce 108 
Hardware stores ..... 1,377 
Electrical shops ..... 148 

| Heating appliances and oil burners ....... 153 
Plumbing, neating, ventilating (including 473 

| GRAS ONE TITIOP GRODS ciscccy cvecccccce 37 
Paint and glass stores ovcccces 295 

‘ 
Furniture and household furnishings ......e+sesseses 1,545 

| Furniture stores .........+. Coeeressenece seceee 831 

| Drapery, curtain and upholstery stores......... 37 
FPIOOF COVEFING StOTES ..cccccccccececesccecvcceces 52 
Aluminumware ........ Saccensee cocccccccceees cece 3 
China, glassware, crockery, tinware, enamelware ..... 37 
Household appliances (electrical) ......+.+ese+++ coccee 340 

| Household appliances (other than electrical) 62 

| Refrigeration (electric only) ......cccccccssccce 11 

| Reffigeration (electric and gas).......... esece 4 
Antique furniture with some used furniture . 5 
Brushes and brooms ovcccccces 4 

| Pictures and framing . 25 
Stoves and ranges 38 
ANtIQue SHOPS 26. cscs ccccccaccvccvcsscovessvccs 29 
Awnings, flags, banners, window shades, tents 46 
Interior decorator stores ..... Ccvceeces dececcceee ° 13 
LAMPS ONG SNAGES 2... .cccccscvicccecs vocbeeenee cocccee 8 

Apparel BTOUP ........0e cerccccccccccccccesccccceces 4,608 
Men’s and boys’ clothing ...... eves 122 

| Hats and caps (men’s and boys’) .. Ceccccccccecce 25 
Men’s furnishings ......0.-.e0. ecces eceecccccccces 421 
Men's clothing and furnishings .......csesceceersecees 630 
Children’s specialty SHOPS ...........ceeeesceececeores 12 

| Women's ready-to-wear specialty shops (apparel and 

| @OCCOBBOFION) 2. ccccecccccsscdasccecrssescseesoosccscres 573 
Clothing stores-—me 331 
Millinery shops ..... 538 
Men's shoe stores ........ 43 
Women’s shoe stores 68 
Men's, women’s and children’s shoe stores ........+++. 1,144 
Furriers—fur shows ........... eeeeeees o ccececccccccces 75 
BEOSIOTY BDI ccc cvicccoccecsee oe ccccccccccecce ease 58 
Knit-goods shops ............ soeesas aeine 33 
Corsets and ling@érie shops ......... eoccee 53 
Custom tailors .....sccscooee ececceee eeeceee 454 

| Dressmakers ....ccccccccovcccvcs coccce eeeccee eeeceee 19 

| Infants’ WORE DOGS avcaccgrcevésccavsces ecccccccccccce 3 
Umbrella shops (umbrellas, parasols, CAN€S) ...seceees 6 

| POOR BIGUD vcccvccccess pe eemanerese c00;6 eccce coccccese 17.476 
Candy and. nut StOTES ........ cece e eee ereeeeceerenecees 111 
Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) ............ 2,691 

| Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream (including 

Milk dealers) ....c.cccocce eoecscccccsevcerceese eee 252 
£ggs and poultry dealers .........e+e+e0- oeee 61 

| Delicatessen stored .......cccscccccecs eocce sees 67 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets ......... ee 294 
Grocery stores (without meat departments) . «+ 6,059 

| Groceries with meats .......ssceeeeses 4,724 
Meat markets with groceries ...........+ 1,198 
Fish markets (sea foods) 147 
DEOmt MATOS osc cs s5000 1,354 
Bakery-goods stores (including caterers) 455 
ee a Rr ee 39 
Farm products, unclassified .......... 19 
General food Stores .......eseeeees eocee 5 

| 

| Restaurants and eating p1aceS ...secccseecceeceereees 4,953 

i CGNORBURE. 76, sucuintnesesevees cheats 82 

estaurants .... . 1,155 

| Lunch FTOOMsS ..ccccccccccccccccs 2,611 

1 BICK TUMSNGS 2. cccicccovcssscccvcccecccesesescescecccees 9 

| Lunch counters 901 

| Fountains .......+. 16 

| Fountain and lunch .. 38 

| Soft-drink stands 160 
Bottled waters ....... PPOPETETETTETITT TT eee ll 

Second-hand stores .....seseeeeeees deeseresene eocceee 663 
Automobile parts and accessories (second-hand) 118 

| Tires and batteries (second-hand) .......-...++ 25 
Furniture (SecONd-hand) ........sseeeeeeeeece 258 

1 PAWNSNOPS (GRIESE) .ncccccccccsnccscccsccrescoecce onseee 48 
Clothing and shoes (second-hand) ° 80 

| Lumber and building materials (second-hand) 19 

| Hardware (second-hand) ........eeeceeeeeereeee 3 
Books (second-hand) .......cccseeceececesscccens 4 

| Harness and shoes (second-hand) 47 

| Office appliances (including typewriters, second-hand) 4 

| Store fixtures and equipment (second-hand) ......... 8 

| Used barrels, boxes, crates, casks, sawdust, etc. ...... 11 

‘Machinery (second-hand, including second-hand pipe) 10 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise ...........+++++ 28 

Other TetSll StOres .ccccsccseccccccccsccccseccvcceece 10,708 
Country general stores (miscellaneous merchandise 

WIG GTOCOTIOR) oc cin vrdcecces caeeses CeO ES er RS Pee 626 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or as 

shoes) ....:. eeesansh ons OCA e Kos censenree ene cues eoees 
Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and/ 

OF NOTIONS) ...crceccesegqevccccvvveccesssecccccsvvees 862 
Book stores ....... CSN eTESS OOS CEbeCaseoeeee 90 
Cigar stores with fountains .........+++. . 58 

| Cigar stands ...... asc aca te r Ce ae 536 
Cigar stores without fountains .. 453 
Coal and wood yards .......... eee 752 
Ice dealers (except manufacturers) 92 
Coal and feed dealers .......... 120 
Drug stores without fountains 890 
Drug stores with fountains ...........seeeeee 1,485 
Farm implements, machinery, and equipment 182 
Farm implements, hay, grain and feed ..... cece 38 
Peed StOres ...ccccsccccccscccccce arcedbasteee cccdccccce 296 
Fertilizer stores ..... CARaeRoeersonresedesnersoees ee cee 1l 
Harness SHOPS ....ccccccccscccccccccsccccssers osteneece 65 
Farmers’ supplies (including ranch, dairy and bee- 

Keeping Supplies) ......cceeccccevevccvccscessccsccees 273 
PIOrists ...ccseces 379 
Toy shops .... 14 
Art and gift shops . . 132 
Novelty and souvenir shop: 67 
Jewelry stores (installment 55 
TOWEITY SECTOR .occcccccccrcccavccces . 721 
Luggage and leather goods stores ......... peccccessene 41 
Musical instruments and music stores (without radio) 67 
N@WS CeMlers ...cccreccccenccccccsecceccssrssecsccccce . 128 
Office and school supplies ......c.sccccccvccevecoes 47 
Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail ...... 60 
Office and store furniture and equipment . 37 

| Store FIXTUTES wccececcecececccccevccsesccees 19 
| TYPCWFIters ..ccccrcicccccccccccccceses eos 26 
Opticians and optometrists ..... prcccccccccccs 7 

Radio and electrical shops ....\. oe 428 
Radios and musical instruments ..... 181 

| Sporting gocds specialty stores ......... 56 
Sporting goods, toys, and stationery . 10 
Scientific and medical instruments, 

oqmnment dealers 33 
Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers .. 36 
Blank books, accounting, and legal forms 4 
Paper and paper products ........es.e+s0e q 
Printers and lithographers (retail sales) ... 69 
Stationers and engravers ........ occoscecese 20 
Women’s exchanges OSS 6bs edo C oc eeneesndte 3 
Art @nllerios (GBIES) ox .crccccccncscceccccsccccces eocece 5 
Auction houses (miscellaneous goods at auction) ..... 3 
Autographs, philatelists (StampS) .......sseecereseseee 5 
Barbers’ supplies, at retail ........... eecccccccceccccce 4 
BUSTING. anc cvennsccrnesccncecssceseeveasecece 5 
Cameras and photographic supplies ......... 29 
Carriages and wagor® ...........+. 6 
Chemicals, other than drugs 5 
POMORE SUPDIIOS,.GS TOCRE 2.00 cccccccccccccnsocccccccece 7 
Toilet articles and preparations (including perfumes) 21 
Embroidery, needlework, and stamped goods ........ 5 20 
Institutional stores (not for profit) ........seeeeeeeee 6 
Leather and findings, at retail ........+eeeeees 5 
BEMCHINGTY ..ccccccncscccsece Ch omeccraveedesssoncconcves 27 
Malt products and supplies eccccce 169 
Monuments and tombstones ......... eocceccese coccce 116 
Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc, 41 
Pet shops (animals, birds, etc.) ...ccseseeesessevevecee 32 

Regalia, badges, and emblems .......+seseeseeeres coeee ll 
Religious goods stores (including religious books) .... 11 
Rubber-goods stores .........eeeee eoevecvese oocceccccce 6 
ES OE Rr re reer ers eoccces 6 
| Sanitary supplies (insecticides, disinfectants) ........ 8 
1 BCAIOS BTA DAIANCES 20. ccccccsssccccnccnrescercccccesss 4 
EE SP i've ik cncikhGcnch 6400 64 0b4 ees One bes eeneas ue 29 
Undertakers’ funeral supplies (includes some service) 303 
Unclassified ......... Rik Sink tate Ba 4 Sa Rae a Re Sag ies 158 

*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 





Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 
















$3,000 miners; adjusted; renewal of agree- 
ment, wages; signed agreement, present scale 
a 


triclans $10 


Controversy with 3,000 building-crafts men; 
adjusted; cut pending Labor Departme: j 
cision; restored, plumbers to get $12, elec- 


for law and order and aim at good cit- 
izenship. 
“Year after year I have called atten- 


43 tion to our homicide record,” Dr. Hoffman 









a | says, “and year after year matters have 
‘99 | grown worse or shown no tendency toward 
'32|a decided improvement. We have become 
.21| utterly apathetic and indifferent to the 
ai frightful consequences of a drifting atti- 
38 tude of mind which stamps this country 
‘05 | aS the most lawless among the great civie 
ini lized and industrial nations of the world.” 
36 a 
04 | a . > 
~:;Department Store Sales 
.22 ° e ‘ 
‘19 Show Decline in Month 
-10 
= (Continued from Page 1.] 
‘03 | 74 in March on the basis of the 1923-1925 
.02 | average as 100, compared with 79 in both 
-06| January and February. 
.28 5 4 ; . 
O1 In comparison with a year ago the value 
‘01 | Of sales for March, according to the pre- 
.13| liminary figures, was 20 per cent smaller, 
-04/ and when allowance is made for the fact 
= | that there was one more trading day in 
‘01 | March this year than last, the decrease 
.44| from last year is about 23 per cent. 
39 | Percentage decrease from *March a year ago, 
-5Sl/ A; Jan. 1 to *March 31, B; number of reporte 
-16 | ing stores, C;} number of cities, D: 
-06 A B Cc D 
-11/ Boston .....- eccsece —19 —20 100 31 
09} New York ...seeseee —20 —18 52 “ 
-16 | Philadelphia ........ —2l —19 38 15 
02 Cleveland .... see —22 —22 40 13 
01 | Richmond ... . —18 —16 54 22 
US | Atlanta ...cccceccnes —22 —20 22°, 14 
O04 | Chicago ....cccccecs —21 —24 56 31 
SAREE BONE. so c<csansxs —17 —15 20 8 
61 Minneapolis ........ "—19 —19 19 12 
Kansas City ....... —18 —20 25 14 
MINS tan eeuens a —21 —24 15 6 
San Francisco ..... —20 —19 74 31 
Total ...cccccesess —20 —20 515 22@ 
. 
ment de- *March figures preliminary; in most d 
tricts the month hdd one more tfading 
bhis year than last yeanh 
| 
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FEDERAL BANKING 





hein to Railway 
Of 18 Millions 
Is Recommended 


I. C. C. Grants Approval to 
St. Louis Southwestern’s 
Petition for Emergency 
Fund to Meet Obligations 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
notes, bearing 5 per cent interest, for a 
term of three years from June 1, 1932. 

The applicant is also advised and be- 
lieves that it can refund its first con- 
solidated mortgage bonds before maturity, 
June 1, 1932, by paying not less than one- 
half the principal amount of such bonds 
and delivering to the holders an equal 
principal amount of its general and re- 
funding mortgage bonds for the unpaid 
portion of the first consolidated mortgage 
bonds. The holders of the latter bonds | 
are very numerous. 

Relying upon this understanding, the 
applicant asks at this time a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in the amount of $18,000,000, to be applied 
to the following purposes: 

1. Refunding in part bank loans due by 
extension June 1, 1932, principal, $9,000,000, 


interest, $135,000; 
Pe the first consolidated 


2. Refunding in 
mortgage bonds of the applicant due June 


1, 1932, in the amount of $20,727,750; 

3. Payment of bond interest on May 1 and 
June 1 pending the consummetion of a loan | 
of $750,000 by the Railroad edit Corpora- | 
tion applicable to these items; and 

4. Any remainder of the proceeds of the 
loan from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to be used for the payment of ad- 
ditional interest and other liabilities. 

If’ one-half of the bank loans and first 
consolidated mortgage bonds were re- 
ditional interest and other liabilities. 
funded through means other than re- 
course to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the ttoal amount required of 
the latter corporation for the first three 
items mentioned would be $15,748,875. 

The applicant further represents that on 
or before April 5, 1932, it should pay ad 
valorem taxes in the State of Arkansas 
aggregating $522,000. It has cash in its 
treasury sufficient to pay these taxes in 
full, but after doing so it will not have 
sufficient cash to meet the inerest due 
upon its first-mortgage bonds in the sum 
of $400,000 on May 1, 1932; and in order 
to avoid defauit upon the first-mortgage 
bonds it will be inadvisable for the appli- 
cant to pay the taxes unless it shall have 
had a definite assurance that the funds 
necessary to pay the interest Will also"be 
available when needed. 

If the applicant fails to pay the taxes 
when due on April 11, it will incur penal- 
ties in excess of $125,000, and it is said 
that the default will seriously interfere 
with the fiscal affairs of the State of Ar- 
kansas and the subdivisions thereof. 

Total Requirements 

The applicant represents that without 

the aid of a loan of $18,000,000 from the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation for) 


the purposes above mentioned it will be 
unable to meet the financial requirements 
of itself and system companies. It is our 
view that the question of the ability of 
the applicant to obtain funds upon reason- 
able terms through banking channels or 
from the general public is one committed 
by section 5 of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act primarily to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. * * * 
The total financial requirements of the 
applicant, to and including June 1, 1932, 
which it appears can not be met in full 
out of gross income are as follows: 
For May 1, 1932: Interest on first 
mortgage bonds, $400,000. 
For June 1, 1932: Interest on first con- 
solidated mortgage bonds, $414,540; inter- 
est on bank loans, $135,000; maturity of 
first consolidated mortgage bonds, $20,- 
727,750; maturity of loans, Chase National 
Bank of New York, $7,000,000; Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, $2,- 
000,000; total, $30,677,290. 
Use of Funds Outlined 
The procceeds of the loan of $18,000,- 
000 sought would be applied by the ap- 
plicant to paying in full the first three 
items above mentioned and for paying 
such part of each of the three items re- 


| imported, usually bars. 
| ver prior to reexportation from this coun-| 


Antonio’s imports were all from Mexico. 
San Francisco’s came from Peru, Mex- 
ico, Java, and Chile, in the order named. 
The movement of silver from Java and 
Madura, and the Philippines, to San) 
Francisco, presumably for refining, is one | 
of interest, particularly because it is of| 
regular monthly occurrence. 

Taking the United States as a whole, 
our major imports of silver came from 
Mexico, Canada, Peru, Chile, Honduras, | 
and the Belgian Congo, in the order men- | 
tioned. Of our total silver exports, valued 
at $54,157,000 in 1930, China and Hong 
Kong took .$37,767,000. These two coun-| 
tries and British India, the United King- | 
dom, and Germany together took 93 per 
cent of the total. | 
Generally, persons interested in the sil-| 
ver business are interested in the quantity | 
of silver movements, rather than their) 
value. For some purposes, however, as, 
for example, when one wishes to com-| 
pare the trade in silver with that in other | 
commodities, value figures are of im-| 
portance. 





American Exports 
Exceed Production 


The United States exports more silver 
than it produces, despite a large consump- 
tion. This is due to our heavy imports of 
the metal. Our exports of silver are classi- | 
fied as “domestic” and “foreign.” ‘For-| 
eign” silver is silver exported in the form | 
When foreign sil- 


try, is refined or otherwise treated in the 
United States, the resultant products bears 
the stamp of an American smelter, refiner, 
or mint, and is classified as a “domestic” 
export. 

In the United States, as a whole, exports | 
of “foreign” silver constituted only about 
14 per cent of the volume of total noncoin 
silver exports and about 20 per cent of the 
value of coin and noncoin silver exports. 
As the value of our total foreign silver im- 
| ports was $42,761,000 and that of our total | 
“foreign” silver exports only $10,607,000, | 
about three-fourths of our imports may be 
said to undergo refining or other treat-/| 
ment here after importation. 

From the standpoint of recorded value, 
about one-sixth of our export to China 
and Hong Kong was “foreign” silver; to 
British India, about one-eleventh; and to) 
the United Kingdom, about one-seventh. | 
No “foreign” silver was exported to Ger- 
many in 1930. 


by the flow map of China is the move- 
ment of silver between Shanghai and 


this route is almost entirely southward, as 
| proved to be the case also with the trade 


Silver Absorption in Orient 
Shows Decline During Year | 





American Exports Exceed Production, Say 
Department of Commerce 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


‘resentatives investigating the fall in the|rency reserves and of international ex- 


| have affected the price of silver in recent 
| years, and we have no alteration to sug- 


The chief point of interest as revealed | 


Hong Kong. The net silver movement on | 
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Changes Are Announced _ 
In Status of State Banks 


Ohio: I. J. Fulton, superintendent of) 

anks, has announced: Bank of Marys- 
ville Company, Marysville, Citizens Bank, 
Westerville, and Citizens Trust Company, 

'§ | Toledo, certificates of authority for new 
banks issued. Fayettesville Bank, Fay- 
ettesville and The Union Banking Com- 
pany, Marysville, closed. 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Su- 
perintendent of Banks, has announced: 
Medina Trust Company, Hedina, authori- 

to Hong Kong and China (about 16,222,000 | zation certificate issued. 

fine ounces), and to several other coun- 
tries. The fact that India itself mined 
about 7,000,000 ounces, mostly in Burma, 
during 1930, should not be overlooked. 

The South American exports, especially 
the Peruvian, go in part to New York and 
in part to San Francisco. It is known 
that a large part of the South American 
silver exports consists of the refined metal. 
The smallness of the flow directly from 
Canada to the United Kingdom is to be 


Federal Loans to Banks 
Are Favored in Michigan 


Lansing, Mich., April 9. 

Authority would be granted receivers of 
closed banks to apply for loans from the 
Federal reconstruction corporation under 
provisions of a bill just passed by the 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


at the Close of Business April 7, 1932 
Made Public April 9, 1932 








STATE BANKING 
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U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT | Milk Production © 


Found at Lower 


Level for March 





Corresponding Correspondin 
Period Last Fis¢al Year Period Fisc . a ; 
ae This Month Year 1932 Year 1931 + 
nestigte: Output of Eggs Per Hen in 
Internal. revenue— M 
TOD WEE. sts cubs 6906054 $3,790,098.91  $2,891,674.02  $857,322,264.34 $1,509,152,912.94 onth Also Decreased, 
5 
Miscellaneous internal revenue  7,513,273.57 9,883,156.36 392,781,012.53 436 776,386.62 s Cc R fA + 
custo Uvvewsvoubvaneetes eenen $11,308,372.48 12.774.890.38 $1,250,103,276.87 $1,945,929,299.56 aye Pe, See ort o gris 
SIRO nose sasnuasgshpreseees ae 891,344, 981,836. 75,883,910.06 — 298,079,125.34 culture Department 
Proceeds Zt Government-owned ‘eithunctanmnadhtmthatninsis 
securities— 
Principal—foreign obligations .......6+06  sessscsseee sevens dtenhss 2,146,490.73 | Production of milk per cow and pro 
MIUNTONOOROUOIET: GHIIGNUIONS.. “cccciseeunes  oscisccacceh - ccvaccneeucens 92,370,597.8: uction of eggs per chicken fel 
Rallrosd securities eeseecctes Jengre.gs a oe 5 HPS 2:189.316.71 March, with arm veges im Gg 
Panama Canal’ tollay ete. 25"° ...coe “ceca: 478,635.01 17-208'981.68 —-20'708'aB7 46 | 8CCOrding to the monthly crop report is= 
Other miscellaneous ... 781,684.55  3,939,138.80 34,145,336.18 47,455,752.05 | Sued April 8 by the Crop Reporting Board 

















remarked; likewise, Canada’s small direct | House of Representatives of the Michigan TERY roca Se seccoceccscees $17,207,903.04 92540318414 QL S07 RUT ORG GD bald aad nia an |Cu ne Department of Agriculture. (TRe 
shipments to the Far East, shown on the | Legislature. ° ‘ es . ++_$17,297,303.04 $25,493,184.14 $1,597,507,984.62 $2,414,880,703.60 section of the report dealing with cereal 
map by a thin line which includes also| The measure would give certain re- | Expenditures: and fruit crops was printed in the issue 
shipments from the State of Washington. |ceivers in the State almost immediate | GCRETAL .--sscersseseseereeeeeees $56,332,880.67 $54,458,761.80 $1,999,289,345.61 $1,713,206,083.82|Of April 9.) The section covering dairy- 
: Public debt— ; 
—————_ assistance, not allowed under present laws | Interest ....sscesssessesseeeeee 3,703,913.31 4,531,170.95 354.912.778.902 368,436,300.30 | 8 Poultry, and farm labor follows in 
Two Parli tM I it was explained to pay dividends and MUMMIDD SUNG vo scccanccccoseccs SESRRéseE Nae: ccssascsscr> See EGES 391 660,000.00 full text: 
wo Farhamen embers | otherwise a assets which hold back| Refunds of receipts— oa: sees eimie. Gta Ge ‘ae al Pastures Below Average 
‘ reorganization plans. Internal revenue ...... 1,310°758.95 _1,251.736 22 ieavees 514,391. astures: The condition of pastures on 
Urge International Use —_———————— — ogee? See eeeeeeeeeeeee cree id aaa ee 20,000,000.00 195.018:810.35 loa oi7 315.34 ee was below average in er 
With the cooperation of the United ivi oto BED ORME? osecs ih cicccresce 102,629. 322,201.08 8,502,244.36 8,019,698.66 | & ates. For the country as a whole 
States, the United Kingdom, Indian eq Individual Debits Sh wing! "a eee ...... 202,570,733.45 the April 1 condition is reported at 328 
Mexico, in a movement toward the sta- Increase During Week Subscription to ‘stock of ‘Federal Bee hoo Nates WUTEPIEY. *f00964¥ senses = cont =. normpal, gompared with i 
bilization of silver, the ratio of that metal A ANKS 2.0. sees sees eeeees Shi wanhien oo "tegannegs ek, eee cent Jast year and an average oO 5 
to gold could be maintained at any ratio| pebits to individual accounts, as re- Sas marketing bust (net) 1,318,200.43 40,823.42 190,618,514.33 139,428,547.52 | per cent during the previous seven years. 
which the parties concerned regarded as| ported to the Federal Reserve’ Board by] Civil-service retirement fund ... ............ 20.850,000.00 TT e le | tn ee, Sees ee ae 
desirable, according to the belief of two| hanks in leading cities for the week ended| Foreign Service retirement fund. ............ "215,000.00 336-000.00 North Atlantic States, the North Central 
members of the British Parliament. | April 6, aggregated $8,694,000,000,, or 42 | District of Columbia (see note 1) .....,.....- 9,500,000.00 9,500,000.00 a ee the a = in oe 
Thi inion was expressed in a letter : , ——_____. | lar Western es and genera rv 
7 re > per cent above the total reported for the MEL: ei csns Per taociak vat scsass $99,500,561.01 $81,021,243.66 $3,536,589,902.81 $3,048,396.362.72 | the other sections of the country. sie 





signed by L. S. Amery and E. S. Horne, | 
members of Parliament, addressed to the 
Chairman of the House Committee on| centers, and 21 per cent below the total 
Coinage, Weights and Measures, Repre-| for the corresponding week of last year. | 
sentative Somers (Dem.), of New York! Agepregate debits for the 141 centers for 
City, who had asked the views of these | which figures have been published weekly | 
members on this subject in a recent com-| since January, 1919, amounted to $8,- 
munication. | 103,000,000, as compared with $5,670,000,000 

“In the main we would look to the solu- | the preceding week and $10,260,000,000 


preceding week, which included but five| 
business days for some of the reporting | 


tion of the problem in the admissibility | the week ended April 8 of last year. 
of silver as an element in currency re- | —————————————_________—~@_____ 
serves and in the settlement of interna-| 

tional payments,” the letter stated. jment. On the other hand we,assume that 


The letter, with an explanatory note by | in urging the desirability of a ‘reasonable 
the Committee chairman, follow in full| relationship’ between gold atid silver your 
text: ij subcommittee had in mind the establish- 

“We have read with care the statement | ment, eventually at any rate, of some fixed 
of the subcommittee of the House of Rep-|ratio for the purposes of domestic cur- 


price of silver on which the Committee on | change. ; 

Coinage, Weights and Measures have done| “We realize the grave impetus given to 
us the honor of requesting our views. It|the fall of silver in recent years by the 
is in our opinion a correct and fair | debasement of silver token coinage in con- 
statement of the circumstances which | sequence of the high silver prices preva- 
lent at the close of the Great War. We 
|consider that there would be greater psy- 
chological advantages if in more primi-|! 
tive countries the intrinsic value of the 
ordinary currency coincided with its fate 
value, and would welcome such a ratio for 
silver as would give its face value to the 
Indian rupee. On the other hand we 
|doubt whether many western countries 
can now be induced to forego the econ- 
omy, essentially insignificant though it 
may be, resulting from debased or paper 
subsidiary coinage. 
“In the main we would look to the solu- 


gest in your general historic and eco- 
nomic analysis of the problem. 


Advocate Action 


By Several Nations 

“With regard to your further question 
as to the desirability of prompt interna- 
tional cooperation to deal with the prob- 
lem, and with the need for, at any rate, 
|}some measure of international coopera- 
tion. The wider that cooperation the bet- 





between Shanghai and Swatow, Amoy, and 
Foochow. An exception was the net move- 
ment between Wenchow and Shanghai, 
which was toward Shanghai. Similar net 
movements toward Shanghai occurred 
from Kiukiang and Antung. 


Movements of Silver 
Away From Shanghai 


The net westward and northward move- 
|ment of silver from Shanghai proves sur- 
prisingly small, considering the popula- 
tion of the central and northern part of 
the country. It should be remembered, 


conditions have been such that the offtake 
of silver from Shanghai is subject to the 
irregular influences of civil disturbances, 
floods, drought, and the Kke. 

These circumstances, by interfering with 
the production of goods for exportation, 
or by imterfering with the movement of 
export goods to seaports, reduce China’s 
purchasing power abroad and hence re- 
duce that country’s ability to buy silver. 
Such events may be, indeed are, not na- 
tion-wide at any one time, but localized 
within certain large areas. 

In times of disturbance, flood, or drought 
not only is the ability of certain areas in 
| China to absorb silver limited but a move- 


| 





maining as may be necessary under the 
general refinancing plan already described. 

Under that plan the applicant would 
be at liberty to use the proceeds of this 
loan to discharge in excess of 50 per cent 
of the bank loans now outstanding. We 
are of the opinion, after investigation, that 
we should decline to approve at this time 
a loan for the purpose of paying more 
than 50 per cent of such bank loans; but 
in view of the representation of the ap- 
plicant that for the success of the entire 
plan of refinancing the floating debt must 
be eliminated, we are further of the opin- 
ion that our approval need not be with- 
held from loans by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to discharge 50 per cent 
of the said bank loans provided the holders 
thereof consent to refund the remainder 
for a term of not less than three years. 

Loan Request Approved 

Upon consideration of the application 
and after investigation thereof, we con- 
clude: 

That we should approve a loan of not 
to exceed $18,000,000 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the applicant, of 
which $949,540 is to be used for the pur- 
pose of paying interest above mentioned, 
not more than $4,500,000 for discharging 
bank loans, and the remainder for re- 
tirement of maturing bonds, said loan to 
be available in installments, $400,000 for 
maturing interest on May 1, 1932, and the 
remainder on June 1, 1932, for the other 
purposes hereinabove stated, each install- 
ment to run for a term not to exceed 
three years. 

Conditions relating to the pledging of 
collateral security, filing of proof of ex- 
tensions of the bank loans, and other 
matters conclude the order. 


Limit Asked on Loans 
To Farm Cooperatives 


Loans under the Agricultural Market- | 


ing Act would be prohibited to coopera- 
tive associations or stabilization corpora- 


tions paying any salary in excess of $20,- | 
000 per annum, under the provisions of | 


a bill introduced by Representative Vin- 
son (Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ga., April 9. 
Mr. Vinson’s bill follows in full text: 


That section 8 of the Agricultural Market- | 


ing Act (U. S. C., Supp. V, Title 7, par. 528) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(e) No loans shall be made under this 
Act to any cooperative association or stabili- 
Zation corporation, any of whose officers or 
employes receive compensation, including 
commissions, 
per annum.” 


Status of State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


Changes of status among State bank 
members of the Federal reserve system 
during the week ended April 8 were an- 
. nounced April 9 by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 

Admitted to membership: Mechanics Bank 
& Trust Co., Moberly, Mo., capital, $200,000. 

Suspended: Peoples Savings Bank, Coopers- 
ville, Mich., capital, $25,000; Producers State 
Bank, Siloam Springs. Ark., capital, $25,000. 


Permission granted to exercise trust powers: | 


Rockport National. Bank, Rockport, Mass. 
(limited powers); Concord National Bank, Con- 
cord, Mass. 


(full powers). 


at a rate in excess of $20,000, 


ment of silver from them to Shanghai 
}and other treaty ports may set in, due to 
the necessity of paying for much-needed 
supplies or to the desire to place in a safe 


place the highly concentrated savings of | 


| past labor which are represented by 
| hoarded silver. 
In general, those 1930 movements of 


| silver were away from Shanghai. 
| British imports were about one-sixth 


unrefined in 1930 and about one-fourth in | 


1931. In each year the unrefined silver 
{came principally from British India. The 
}bulk of the unrefined silver reexported 
goes to Germany. The heavy importation 
of refined silver from France in 1930 was 
due to sales of demonetized metal by that 
country. 
jended by 1931. It is pointed out that in 
1931 Mexico sent to Germany certain 
quantities of refined silver “which other- 
wise would have found their way” to 
| London. 


| 


|Mine Production 
Declined for Year 


Owing to world economic conditions 
as reflected in the prices (and hence, 
production) of silver, lead, copper, and 
zinc, mine prduction of silver recorded a 
decline. The volume of offerings of de- 
monetized silver was not significantly less 
in 1931 than in 1930, but Indian and 
Chinese absorption was decidedly lower. 

Among the movements of silver not yet 
|mentioned, the largest is that from 
British India to the United Kingdom. This 
flow is made up of silver obtained from 
the Indian Government’s treasury stock of 
rupees, of which 1930 sales have been esti- 
mated at 29,500,000 fine ounces. Of this 
amount, 4,500,000 ounces are believed to 
have been sold in India. 

About 11,500,000 fine ounces were ex- 
ported from India to the United Kingdom. 
Indian exports of silver went additionally 


Public Hearings Listed 
By the Trade Commission 


| 
| The Federal Trade Commission's cal- 
endar of public hearings for the week ot 
April 11, is as follows: 

Trial examiner’s hearings: 


j Menke Grocery Company, Kansas City; 
April 11, Omaha; April 14, Kansas City; al- 
leged misrepresentation in sale of its mer- 
chandise; John W. Norwood, trial examiner; 
Alfred M. Craven, Commission's 
Docket 1993. 

| Elias Sheinker, New York; April 14, New 
York; alleged misrepresentation in sale of 
| flavoring extracts; Henry P. Alden, trial ex- 
aminer; Edward J. Hornibrook, Commission's 
attorney. Docket 1909. 

National Importing Co., New York; April 
{14, New York; alleged misrepresentation in 
sale of its products; William W. Sheppard, 
| trial examiner; Robert H. Winn, Commission's 
attorney. Docket 2005. 

Western Bottle Manufacturing Co., Chicago: 
April 15; Chicago; alleged misrepresentaion 
in sale of tooth paste; John W. Addison, trial 
{examiner; PGad B. Morehouse, Commission's 
attorney. Docket 2009. 

The Commission's latest printed reports on 
;chain stores are now available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
| follows: Cooperative Grocery Chains, Senate 
Document. No. 12, 35 cents a copy; Chain- 
Store Leaders and Loss Leaders, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 51, 5 cents a copy. 

(Issued by the Federal Trade Commission.) 








however, that, under the Chinese Republic, | 


These sales had practically | 


attorney. | 


ter, but in our opinion it would be suffi- 
|cient to secure the end in view if even a L 
|few of the nations principally concerned | silver as an element in currency reserves 
| took concerted action leaving others to|and in the settlement of international 
| fall into line afterwards. | payments. 
| “The quantitative effort required to 
{maintain silver at a reasonable price is 
| relatively small, as, indeed, was the meas- 
ure of the steps taken which contributed 
to its catastrophic fall. In this connec- 
tion it may be worth pointing out that the 
|fact that silver is to the extent of two- 
| thirds of its total production a by-product, 
| greatly limits the danger that the meas- 
| ures taken would be impaired by stimulat- 
ing an excessive silver output. 

| “We believe that even if cooperation 
were confined to the governments of the 
| British Empire, including as they do two 
|of the most important in this ‘connection, 
| viz, the Government of the United King- 
| dom and the Government of India, it | Stott 

| would achieve a very considerable result. | = committee’s report, dated Oct. 7, 1931 

Certain it is, in our opinion, that coopera- | i, be exceptionally clear document. Para- 
|tion which also included the United| graph 33 thereof reads as follows: 

|States and Mexico could secure the sta-| , (The result of ene civilieed world was & 
bilization of silver to gold at any ytio, ots aeouee fall in prices resulting both from 
which the parties concerned regarded aS/the inadequacy of gold and from the de- 
| a to th | samecen pe onrreeer Se “one tae Meet | 
| “ > j 7 countries oO Seoutn 1e “ +} 
|note that. bimetallism is not envisaged.’| Unable to remove its cause by international | 
| : oe action most of the nations concerned took | 
| We presume that this means that it is not | individual steps to counteract its effects on | 
contemplated restoring in the gold using | their agriculture and industries by tariff meas- 
| world any system under which silver would | ures. | This country, precluded by its the 
}once more become unlimited legal tender, 

|and in this’ sense concur with the state- 


tion of the problem in the admissibility of 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed.) “L. S. Amery, E. S. Horne.” 

Note.—Leopold S. Amery has been a Mem- 
ber of Parliament for many years. His great 
perception, clear lucidity and extraordinary 
analytical mind have often singled him out 
for participation in important committee 
work of the House of Commons. | 

Robert S. Horne, M. P., has long been a 
distinguished figure in British public life. He 
|/has ocupied high office in government, in- 
cluding that of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Both were recently members of a joint com- 
mittee set up by the Federation of British 
Industries and the Empire Economic Union 
to examine and report to both organizations 
upon the subject of empire currency and 
financial policy. Other distinguished mem- 
bers of this committee were Sir Basil Blackett, 
Sir Frederic Williams-Taylor and Sir Roland 








ories from taking any such steps, witnessed 
‘a disastrous decline of its agriculture, and a 
serious check to its industrial development.” | 


Reduction in General Wholesale Prices 
Is Traced to Agricultural Commodities 


| 
markets were reactionary, with both stock | 
and bonds moving to lower levels. Build- | 
ing contract awards for the final week of | 
March showed a further slight rise in daily | 
average volume over the preceding weeks. 
Average daily contracts in March 
amounted to $4,138,000, as compared with | 
| $3,666,000 in February. 

Wholesale prices were easier and Fisher’s | 
Index declined to the low point previously 
reached during the first week of March. 
Weakness in agricultural prices was re- 
sponsible for the latest decline since non- 
agricultural prices, advanced slightly. Cot- 
ton prices were lower, but the price of No. | 
2 red wheat at Kansas City advanced. | 
Both the iron and steel composite price 
and the price of electrolytic copper were 
maintained at the level of the preceding | 
week. 

For the week ended March 26, the gen- 
earl indexes of business activity were lower 





Weekly business indicators available to, 
the Survey of Current Business for the | 
week ended April 2, reveal some further | 
slight retrogression in general business ac- | 
tivity, although the intensive sales cam- | 
paigns inaugurated in the automobile field 
are looked to for strengthening influences 
over the next few weeks, according to the 
| weekly summary of domestic business con- | 
ditions issued by the Department of Com- 
merce April 11, which follows in full text: 

The banking situation continues to re- 
flect improved conditions with a further 
reduction in money in circulation, a gain 
in both demand and time deposits, and a} 
continuation of the much smaller number | 
of bank suspensions which characterized 
the entire month of March. The statistics 
| of bank debits, however, continue to show 
| @ restricted turnover. Debits outside New | 
| York during March, on an weekly average | 
| basis, were 3.4 per cent higher than in 





February. Further liquidation of bank with most of the major indexes moving 
credit is reflected in the loan account of downward. Petroleum and automobile pro- 
the member banks. Loans on securities! duction moved against the trend and 


showed gains for the week. Steel mill activ- 
ity continues to recede in the absence of any 
marked pick-up in orders. Freight car- 
loadings declined, following the improve- 


| were reduced by a further $9,000,000, while 
| the commercial loans declined $34,000,000. 
| Business failures for the week were the 
lowest for any week of the current year. 
Call money rates were unchanged, but | ment of the three preceding weeks. 
| time rates continue to reflect the easing | production, electric power production, and | 
tendency evident in recent weeks. Security | lumber production also declined. | 


: | 


+ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 





(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25—100) | 
Apr. Mar. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. | 
2 26 19 4 28 5 29 6 3 | 
1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1929) 
NERAL BUSINESS: | 
pe index—New York Times}.. 60.4 *61.4 802 788 965 93.6 106.5 105.6 | 
| Composite index—Business Week{.... 57.1 *57.6 79.7 *81.4 96.0 93.0 107.8 1048 
DUCTION: | 
einuntncan coal production ........ ; 74.5 794 740 77.0 846 91 4 78.4 81.5) 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 26.7 ssee sone ore 81 5 nats 127.3 it ace 122.1 
Cattle receipts ......ssceeeeewreenvees 62.7 59.5 62.3 65.2 76.3 74.4 70 9 66.8 76 6 
Cotton receiptS ......ceeeeeeeeseeeeees 746 77.3 62.7 33.1 523 338 388 408 4631 
Electric Current? ....eseecesseceeees as 90.9 92.3 1008 1014 102.5 1034 99.8 109.8 
| Freight car loadings ..ceseseeecerere 58.5 61.0 760 *77.1 94.7 923 99.9 101.1 
| HOg receiptS ...---csceveeereeccverees 58.7 63.0 64.9 67.9 72.6 75.7 80.7 76.3 79.5 
Lumber production? ...esseeesereenes > 41.1 426 62.3 *79.9 105.5 1106 1076 1079 
Petroleum production ...ssseceeeeess 103.8 100.6 108.1 109.2 121.5 120.7 127.6 126.1 
Steel ingot production ......eeceseeee 31.6 329 684 724 92.7 1000 126.3 125.3 
Wheat receipts .......---ceeseecseces 278 35.0 50.0 68.1 38.7 32.7 61.2 67.3 
WHOLESALE PRICES : 
s ‘s Index (1 = )—- 
an cuanamien COMED ddeee tetanees 62.9 63.1 63.1 75.3 756 908 904 97.9 98.3 
Agricultural products (30) .....++. 458 462 461 662 664 958 95.1 99.9 100.5 
Nonagricultural products (90) ..... 66.1 660 662 1776 783 886 885 958 96.2 
Copper, electrolytic .........+.ee+0e- 42.0 420 42.0 696 71.0 129.0 129.0 156.5 172.5 
Cotton, middling, New York ... 23.2 240 254 386 401 61.0 588 761 177.2 
Iron and steel composite ....... «es. 72.0 72.0 171.4 765 766 83.5 842 883 87.9 
Wheat, No. 2. red, Kansas City ...... 372 364 403 558 543 791 775 853 868 
FINANCIAL: 
Bank debits outside New York City.. 608 642 698 1020 913 1409 117.1 1545 133.8 
Bank loans and discounts ........... 97.7 98.0 99.1 123.1 122.8 135.3 135.1 132.7 132.5 
Bond prices ......+--sessseecseceecees 87.5 89.7 90.5 107.2 107.5 106.5 1069 105.2 105.2 
ee RRL tpg a Tr Tree 149.9 154.3 174.0 1349 160.7 1236 1010 1145 1258 
Federal Reserve ratio ...csscepeceess 91.5 91.1 90.3 107.7 110.2 103.0 105.5 92.3 22.0 
Interest rates— 
Call MONEY .... 1. cece eeevecsvecees 60.6 60.6 60.6 36.4 36.4 97.0 93.9 203.3 309.1 
Time MONEY  ....-cseccevevesasevees 68.6 70.9 79.1 45.7 45.7 97.1 97.1 202.9 194.3 
Money im Circulation ..sceecescceeers « 113.2 1140 955 943 93.5 928 969 968 
Net demand deposits ..e-eseceseeness 906 89.8 91.0 113.8 113.3 103.64 109.3 1089 109.0 
Btock Prices .....cscevcccccscsccsesess 67.3 71.7 73.7 158.3 165.8 245.1 241.0 247.4 246.2 
a0 Pere esetbaeeeev erence 125.3 125.2 125.4 160.9 160.5 1563 156.3 1506 150.6 


i Time deposits 


” *Revised. 
| +Relative to weekly average 1929-31 per week shown, 
Relative to a computed normal taken as 100, 


Excess of expenditures 


SPECIAL FUNDS 








Milk Production: Milk production per 


$55,528,059.52 $1,939,081,918.19 
$ $633.515,659.12| cow in the United States on April 1 was 




















Receipts: apparently about 5 per cent lower than 
Applicable to public debt retire- on that date in any of the last four years, 
ments— and lower than in any April since 1925, 
Principal—foreign obligations.. ........ tbo Giscuasvese 4 ionwesadanciet $29,265,117.64| When grain feeding was reduced by the 
From state tas ane oo Be. W000 ssndese ° WAVES SNuthsncaesaae |Shortage of corn. , 
(Federal reserve banks and Farmers are nearly everywhere milking 
a intermediate credit more than the usual proportion of the 
Rh aeees ecu SE errr re ees 21,294.27 90,912.22 | Cows and the low level of production per 
Optom forfeitures, gifts, ete... eee oe 36,500.00 59,150.00 | cow is due chiefly to unfavorable weather 
GUUGCuer seks wets te cane sa ccs $216,586.78 $724,500.95  “21,882,059.70 ~~ 19,2721871.47 during March, and to less intensive 
MEAL « Coiaraks Voki ckbaiwnahe sees $216,586.78 $724,500.95  $21,940,853.97  $48,688,051.34 | feeding. 
Expenditures: ~~ Larger Number of Cows 
Public debt retirements 2.000000 secsecsesess  seseseceeees $58,500.00 $29,416,000.00| , The condition of dairy pastures on 
RIEEEE oer ronareten tne aie « $409,077.59 $183,329.44 = -$0,479,893.34 — 39,916,951.47 | April 1, in States where the cows are nor- 
a Peeitie §6hieslatn da "DL nn | many On pascures ha te, was re= 
PHONE hss cancbivexces i $409,077.59 $183,329.44 — $50,538,398.34 — $69,332,951.47 parted as P08 seit tae nick is sub< 
eGR GP SUMMON os ssa eecacack Sakina. $541,171.51 ........ stantially lower than in any of the pre- 
Excess of expenditures .. RIGRMBOES « ciisconcases $28,597,544.37  §20,644,900.13 | vious eight years for which records are 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 

Total general fund receipts 
Total special fund receipts 


Total 


Total general fund expenditures. 
Total special fund expenditures. 


Total 


Excess of expenditures 


$17,297,303.04° $25,493,184,14 $1,5: 
216,586.78 724,500.95 
$17,513,889.82 $26,217,685.09 $1,619,448,838.59 $2,463,568,754.94 


+ $99,500,561.01 $81,021,243.66 $3, . 7 
409,077 50 $3,536,589,902.81 $3,048,396,362.72 


$99,909,638.60 $81,204,573.10 $3,587,128,301.15 $3,117,729,314.19 
$82,395,748.78 $54,986,888.01 $1,967,679,462.56 





TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 





available. The effect of the cold weather 
in retarding the starting of pastures is 
also keenly felt in the area affected by 
drought last Summer, where the feed 
shortage is acute and where many farm- 
ers are not financially alffe to purchase 
feed that is needed. The low price of 
dairy products continues to be reflected 
in an abnormally low production per cow 
in the northeastern market milk area 
where farmers are dependent on pur- 
chased grain. 

As the number of milk cows on farms 


97 507,984.62 $2,414,850,703.60 
21,940,853.97 48,688 051.34 


183/329.44 50,538,398.34 69,332,951.47 


- $654, 160,559.25 








District of Columbia ........... $4,044,326.48 $4,479,339.83  $28,852,771.42 continues to increase and is now 3 or 4 
Government life insurance fund °1,681:49660 1.705'52510 seaeso1S.a4 oy ooo 27 32 : 
RAE sash suasvesseecviusseasede cs 252,121.66 344,829.12 Reekass — ‘Tabnaania | Gon “gue Shove the Eee @ ee Cee 


Total 





Expenditures: 


$5,977,944.74 


ago, total milk production in the country 
as a whole on April 1 appears to have 


" $6,529,694.05 
——— been 1 or 2 per cent lesS-on the same date 


$90,724,913.52 $100,905,767.48 





District of Columbia (see note 1) 1,043,441.65 1 23 last year. ; 
Government life.insurance fund— $ $1,359,250.05 — $28,670,585.47 — $27,102,501.42 On April 1, the 22,000 crop correspond- 
Policy losses, ete. .....-.+00+004 572,598.61 | 395,372.91 —17,163,506.86 + 14,608,844.76 | ents who reported the daily production of 
OU RVEStMEMES woe eeeeeeeeeeeeees 710,815.46 *1,537,119.28 41,361,905.20 39,652,798.22 | their herds, secured an average of 13.65 
subehedwckenesdas seeeeeseees — 1,917,321.21 615,323.95 1,631,160,83 9,484,241.34 | pounds of milk per day per milk cow on 
OD ois dep asvscxknaens seeees $4,044,176.93 $832,807.63 $88,827,158.36  $90,848,385./4 | Nand, ome with 14.39 pounds on the 
se . Ton 2. Oe ss | Same date last year and averages rang- 
Excess* of receipts or credits ...... $1,933,767.81  $5,696,886.42 $1,897,755.16 — $10,057,381.74| ing from 14.27 ta 14.55 on April’ 1 during 


"Excess of credits (deduct). 


Receipts and expenditures for June reachin 


Note 1.—Expenditures for the District 
States are charged against the amount t 
thorized amount is expended. 
trict under trust funds. 
general fund and under trust funds s 





(Continued from Page 5.} 


of softwoods are heavy with pri 
| demand only fair. , Tswenee ont 
| tinues poor. 


sition of the silk industry is extremely bad 
with no prospects of revival; the rayon situ- 
ation is satisfactory. 

The unemployment figure at the e 


month, but a reduction is now expected ow- 
ing to the agricultural activities. There 
been no change in the wholesale index. 

The circulation of the Bank of Italy went 
under 14,000,000,000 lire, while the institution's 
volume of loans and discounts was slightiy 
higher. Bank clearings were lower and capi- 
tal investments in February registered a net 
decrease of 15,000,000 lire. The Spring tourist 
business is showing improvement, but is still 
below normal. 

-~+ + 


Union of South Africa.—Business conditions | 


in the Union of South Africa did not improve 
greatly during March, the only activity ap- 
peared to be buying for immediate require- 
ments in the urban centers. However, a 
slightly better tone is noticeable on account 
of the relaxation of the gold standard contro- 
versy following the submission of the proposa!s 
of the new coinage to Parliament, which have 


been interpreted definitely to preclude deval- | 


uation. 

A well advertised “Buy Empire” campaign 
has been in progress and eastern week re- 
ports indicate that sales of United States hos<- 
lery, piece goods, shoes, and automobiles have 
been adversely affected. The demand for min- 
ing materials and machinery has been the best 
feature of the market, although competition is 
keen between United States and British sup- 
=— as a result of the exchange deprecia- 
tion. 


g the Treasury in July are inc 

of Columbia representing 1 x 
oO be advanced from the ge 
After that they are charged 
For total expenditures the items 
hould be added. 


Developments in Commerce 
Among Foreign Nations Are Reviewed 


{ 


| 
nd of| 
February showed an increase of 100, Iz 
000 in =| with an output of last year of 843,026 fine 
Nas | ever is 


| activity is at a minimum and of the boot 


| 
| 





The agricultural implements trade has been | 


improved financial conditions. 

The new budget of the Union for the fiscal 
year beginning April 1 makes provision for sev- 
eral new taxes, including a 33 per cent in- 
crease on gold mining profits and a graduated 
5 per cent surtax on income from fixed invest- 
ments. A number of customs increases were 
also announced as well as a surtax of 7!% per 
cent ad valorem on the gold value of all im- 
ports with certain exceptions. 

February trade returns show a decline in in- 
coming shipments of approximately 45 per 
cent from that month of 1931, but exports are 
slightly higher than in February a year ago 
The automobile market has been slow. Some 
small impetus to the United States trade is 
expected from.the arrival of new models. Bales 
of American cars have been unfavorebly af- 


fected by the demand for a small British car. | 


Coal | The lumber market has been quiet and stocks | 18ht to vote the stock before its 





| listless and building has been held up pending | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 





As of April 9 


New York, April 9.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 















| 


| that the revenue agent. 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) .....ccccsecccsee 13.9550 
Belgium (DOIG) ..cccorccccccceepess 13.9946 
TS os are -7212 
Czechoslovakia (KIFOME) .....seeee-- 2.9634 
Denmark (Krone) ....dscesesecesces 20.7215 | 
England (POUNd) ...cceeseeceeeeees 379.5083 
Finland (MarkKa) ..--ceeseescceceess 1.7128 
ANOS (EPANC) 2i0ecccccrccccdensses 3.9485 
germany (reichmark) ......sssses«: 23.7285 
Holland (guilder) ....ccseeeeessees 40.5117 
Hungary (PCMGO) .seceeessevcvccces 17.4250 
ROGIY (UG) vaccvcccresesccccsesccecs 5.1491 
Morway (EFOMS) ..coccoccscceccccces 19.6623 
Poland (ZlOty) ...scscccccccccccceses 11.1833 
Portugal (escudo) 3.3875 | 
Roumania (leu) . 5058 
Spain (peseta) 7.5957 
Sweden (krona) ... 19.4941 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4700 
Yugoslavia (dinar) - 1.7712 | 
China (Chefoo tael) + 32.6250 
China (Hankow tael) . 32.2500 
China (Shanghai tael) - 31.5937 
China (Tientsin tael) - 33.4375 
China (Mexican dollar) ............ 22.6250 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar). 23.0000 
China (Yuan dollar) ..........e.s00. 22 
le ACUMEN Oe 2a 35's ba soso dk bdas 

RE AMOS «3 cents bed idee chk 2 cee eeae 
Singapore (S.8.) (dollar) 

CONAGRA (GONET) oc rscrcncncscsccvecs 

Qube (MOBO) ses ciscccccacccscevense 
OE OO a ere 
Newfoundland (dollar) 





Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) .... 
Uruguay (peso) 


aoe 


| from gross income has been denied. The in- 


| the stock so issued constituted a sale of capital | 


capacity. Wool exports from January to March 


| competition from all manufacturing countries 


the preceding four years. 
Egg Production Low 


Between March 1, when the weather 
was abnormally favorable, and April 1 the 
reported production per cow increased 
only 1% per cent. In all the preceding 
seven years, the reported production per 
cow increased from 5 to 8 per cent be- 
tween these dates. 

With farmers everywhere doing all they 
can to increase their incomes, and with 
veal calves bringing very low prices, fewer 
calves are being allowed with the cows. 
Crop correspondents report 70.1 per cent 
of the cows in their herds were milked on 
April 1. The highest previously reported 
for that date was the 68.9 reported last 
year. 

Eggs.—The low prices for eggs and the 
heavy layings during the Winter, are hav- 
ing effect. Fewer eggs were laid per 100 
hens on April 1 this year than on that 
sw in any one of the past seven years. 
12 totals 279, | S marks the end of an uninterrupted 
United Kingdom ana the ancd mainly for the | record of 10 months in which layings were 

The tone of the market has been firm with | above the’ average number per hen, and 
including six months from September to 
February during which the number laid 
per hen was the highest in the eight years’ 
record for those months. 

Production by Regions 

The number of eggs laid on April 1 was 
about 7 per cent less than last April in 
;the North Central States. The number 
laid was from 10 to 20 per cent less in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas and only slightly less than last April 
in the other States of that group. 
| April 1 layings per hen were about the 
same as last year in the South, but they 
| were from 5 to 10 per cent less in the 


the share of the United 
neral fund until the au- 
‘ainst the revenues of the Dis- 
or District of Columbia under 





and Indust 


Trade in hardwoods con- 


Qold production continues very high and the 
ebruary output of 916,000 fine ounces compares 


The position in other industries, how- 
generally poor. Foodstuffs and confec- 
tionery are seasonally busy, but railway shop 


and 
shoe trade is working at only 50 per cent of 


except the United States. Larger offerings 
are expected soon. The mohair market has 
eee oro except for some sales of Winter 
pence per pound. Exports fr > 
1 to March 12 number 591 bales a 
(The summary of business condi- 
tions in China and Japan will be 
printed in full tert in the issue of 
April 12.) 





Stock Bonus to Employes 
Is Held to Be Deductible 


(Continued from Page 4.] 
treated as.if the corporation sold the stock for | North Atlantic and Far Western States. 
its market value and paid the employe in cs The panaer of hens on es appears 
Transactions similar to thos rom preliminary reports to about 
consideration have been held to pao: Bad | per cent less than a year ago, so that the 
ment of bonuses by the Commissioner and| total production of eggs would appear to 
deductions of the market value of the stock| have fallen off about 7 per cent from last 
allowed in the year in which it was delivered. April 
Sad nents Taxation, section 15:25(f) | Farm Labor: The index of the general 
ag7he Board held that the provision of article | level of farm wages on April 1 was 94.2 
» quoted above, was not applicable to the| per cent of the 1910-1914 average. This 
the B Perhaps it was intended, as found by| represents a 3.8 point decline or nearly 4 
the aes to app)y only to returns made by r cent from the J: ind d is 
ploye but it is indicative of the policy | Pe me Se ney ee oe 
of the Treasury Department and it would be| the second time on record that the usual 
& = not to give it effect by analogy as| seasonal increase has failed to materialize. 
Pp returns made by the employer. | During the five years preceding 1930 the 
he use of the word “sale” in a contract does | i. d df 3 8 points from 
not necessarly conclusively determine its char- | ‘2G€X advanced trom 2 to 6.8 poin 
acter Its meaning may be qualified and the | J@Nuary to April and the average increase 
ord deprived of its ordinary force by other | for the five years 1926-1930 was 4.7 points. 
provisions of the agreement. In 1931 for the first time the index moved 
contrary to the usual seasonal change and 


or is it conclusive that the contract was 
a sale because the employe was given the declined 2.6 points between January and 


delivery to 








him. Stock is frequently voted b rr April 
having no real ownership of it, such a ERstess| ¢ 
) S arm wag 
or others acting in a Riolaes capacity. aoe es eS rea pane 


, | for all classes of farm labor and in prace 
racts . 
lacked essential elements of a sale pron | tically all sections of the country. Ac+ 
ene gereoment to buy. There was no price| Companying this decline in wages was @ 
a8 a * be paid by the employe and he| further increase in the supply of farm 
and faithful gericne Stock except his honest | labor and a seasonal increase in demand, 
services which he was obliged to | 
continue until the dividends credited equalled | however, these two factors are still con 
“=e eee value of the stock. | siderably out of adjustment. Supply ex- 
none eee had been no dividends he might| pressed as a percentage of demand on 
aside to him The ote ere sock Ret | April 1 was 193.4 per cent. 
contract are immaterial as conditions did not | The number of persons employed on 
arin to bring them into operation. farms of crop reporters on April 1 was 
ia ain ae that petitioner intended in| reported at 313 per 100 farms as compared 
employes ts additional compensation snd there | With 296 reported on Jan. 1. This ins 
-- no intention to make an outright sale crease in the number of persons employed 
o stock to them. The Board was wrong in| is the result of an increase in family labor 
olding the transactions to be seles. which was reported at 230 persons per 100 
farms on April 1 as compared with 211 
per 100 farms on Jan. 1. Hired labor de- 


Respondent raises the point on 
the burden was on petitioner to ee 
clined from 85 per 100 farms on Jan. 1 to 
83 per 100 on April 1. 


presumption of verity attending the assessment 


It is clear that the cont 


and to show that the compensation id, in- 
cluding the stock, was reasonable end an - 
pense necessarily incurred in carrying on the 
usiness. There is no evidence in the record 
on oe point and the Board made no finding 








of section 5(a) of the petition “inconsitent 
with or contrary to the determination of the 
Commissioner as set forth in the deficiency 
letter.” If the allegation of the petition te. 
ferred to was admitted there was no need of 
evidence to support it. ° 

The pleadings are susceptible of the im» 
terpretation that the allegation was admitted 
but that ts not entirely free from doubt. Howe 
ever, it is apaprent that the point was nos 
, deemed to be material by either petitioner oF 
respondent in the proceedings before the Board 
and the -Board did not consider it. In 
situation it would be just and fair to 
| sides that evidence be admitted on this poini 
and a decision be had upon the question 
| the Board. 

The petition is granted. The judgment « 
the Board is reversed and the case is 
for further proceedings not 
this opinion. 


+ 
enn Opie to the “Bosra in 
m substance that the mar 
of the stock when added to the pot M = 
pensation was no more than reasonable and 
whose report was 
adopted by respondent, did not question the 
reasonableness of the compensation paid. The 
deficiency letter is annexed to the petition as 
an exhibit and contains this clause: 
Your contention that the capital stock is- 
sued during 1921 to employes constituted a/| 
bonus and therefore an allowable deduction 


section 5(a) 


formation on file in this office discloses that 


stock; & capital transaction in which no de- 
duction may be allowed.” 
The arswer denied the material allegations 


| 
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Functions of Administrative Agencies Con- 
trolling Education, Highways, Athletics, and 
Other Public Services Analyzed 





By W. ELLIOTT NEFFLEN 


Assistant Attorney General, State of West Virginia 


$ LONG as authority to make rules and 

regulations, delegated to administrative 

bodies by legislative action, is kept within 
limitations, the administrative body being 
permitted to enact such rules and regula- 
tions for the sole purpose of carrying out the 
purpose of the statute by the exercise of 
control over the particular class of people 
coming under its jurisdiction, and details of 
exactness and formula eliminated from the 
statute, all is well and good. 

An excellent example of such properly dele- 
gated power may be, shown by the law con- 
cerning the West Virginia State Board of 
Education, a body about which the general 
public has little knowledge.’ It consists of 
seven members, one being the State Super- 
intendent of Schools, six being appointed by 
the Governor. 

++ 

It has the power to determine the educa- 
tional policies of the State, and may make 
rules to carry such policies info effect, re- 
lating to physical welfare of pupils; the edu- 
cation of feeble-minded, physically disabled, 
and crippled children of school age; retire- 
ment fund for teachers; school attendance; 
classification of schools; the purchase, dis- 
tribution, and care of free textbooks by the 
district boards; the general powers and 
duties of district boards of education, and 
many other matters pertaining to the public 
schools of the State. It also has the right 
to determine the removal from office of a 
county superintendent of schools, after due 
notice and the hearing of evidence. 


The training of teachers is under the gen- 
eral direction and control of this board. It 
can makes rules and regulations for the 
classification and standardization of schools, 
and it has authority to require that the plans 
and specifications of any and all school build- 
ings to be erected in school districts and in 
independent school districts of less than 5,000 
shall be submitted for approval. 

It may be asked: Of what importance is 
the State Board of Education, and how does 
it affect the general public? 

The answer to this question should _be 
manifest: It affects every child, every citi- 
zen, particularly every taxpayer. Its impor- 
tance might be more vividly realized by the 
following statistics concerning public schools 
in this State for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930: 452,936 high school and elementary 
pupils, 15,837 high school and elementary 
teachers, 5,720 schoolhouses, and 393 boards 
of education. 

Hence, it follows that if all the details in 
connection with the schools would have to 
be incorporated into the statute books, the 
chapter on education would be many times 
Jarger and most unnecessarily intricate and 
complex. Such details should, and must, be 
delegated to an expert, administrative agency. 

Another administrative agency is the State 
Road Commission of West Virginia, which 
has the right and authority to make rules 
and regulations with respect to motor vehi- 
cles‘ acting as common carriers, requiring all 
applicants for licenses to operate motor vehi- 
cles as common carriers to sign and sub- 
scribe to certain rules and negulations pro- 
mulgated by the Commission—and, if the 
holder of such license violates same, the 
Commission on due notice may conduct a 
hearing for suspending or revoking such 
license. 

++ 

Further, rules and regulations made by any 
administrative body or officer requiring a 
license to abide thereby are entirely proper, 
and any violation of such rule or regulation 
or of any statute should subject a licensee 
to suspension or revocation of his license or 
privilege to conduct his business or carry on 
his practice. 

The State Athletic Commission has the 
right to require that every license shall be 
subject to such rules and regulations and 
amendments thereto as the Commission may 
prescribe, and has the power to use its dis- 
cretion in issuing and revoking licenses to 
conduct, hold, or give boxing, sparring, or 
wrestling matches, and exhibitions. 

The punishment, however, thus inflicted by 
these quasi-judicial bodies after a hearing 
and the taking of evidence for violation of 
a statute or of any of its rules and regula- 
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Pennsylvania Plan 
for Extension of 


Highways 





By 
Sam Lewis 
Secretary, Department of 
Highways, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 


INNSYLVANIA was allotted $5,343,256 of 
Federal-aid funds for highway develop- 
ment for the fiscal year, 1933, which be- 

gins in July. ‘The money was made avail- 
able at once to get work started. The Fed- 
eral Government made a deduction of $702,- 
588.60, the first of five annual instalments 
toward repayment of the emergency grant, 
made last year, of $3,512,943. This leaves 
a net sum of $4,640,667.40 available for so- 
called Federal-aid roads in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year. 

The Highway Department has set aside 
$10,500,000 to finance the Federal-aid pro- 
gram. As the work progresses the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads will reimburse 
the Pennsylvania Department for the Govern- 
ment’s proportionate share. 

The Departi.ent will endeavor to complete 
as much of the work as possible by the end 
of the present year. 

When the Federal-aid system was inaugu- 
rated in 1916, its object was encouragement 
of State control and the formation of a con- 
nected system of roads between important 
cities within the State. Connection with 
“through” routes in adjoining States was 
planned. Prior to this, many States had only 
an advisory organization, and actual high- 
way administration was in the counties or 
other subordinate Government 
which were interested in their own com- 
munities. An unequal distribution of road 
improvement was the result. 


=r 


agencies, * 


tions as a quasi-legislative body, and enforced 


by notice being given and prosecution by. 


it as a quasi-executive body, is the taking 
away of a license or privilege of which the 
licensee had due notice at the time of his 
securing the license. Similar provision should 
be made in regard to persons for the practice 
of medicine and surgery, optometry, chiro- 
practic, chiropody, dentistry, osteopathy, 
engineering, and many other businesses and 
occupations. 
++ 


Within these limitations, particularly as to 
the method of punishment by infliction 
thereof on the class of persons coming im- 
mediately within the jurisdiction of each 
such body, the practice of delegating to ad- 
ministrative bodies discretionary powers and 
the right to make rules and regulations 
“within the field of jurisdiction committed 
to them” should be acclaimed, and our stat- 
ute book should be relieved of detailed tech- 


+ nical requifements. 


The Supreme Court of Appeals of West 
Virginia in many cases has recognized the 
right of the Legislature to delegate to ad- 
ministrative officers and agencies discretion- 
ary powers. And, in order that such powers 
might be given proper effect, the right to 
make rules and regulations should be dele- 
gated. , 


The ruling of the Insurance Commissioner 
within his discretion, as to the “unworthi- 
ness” and “incompetency” of an insurance 
agent has been sustained. The right of the 
State Board of Health to determine what is 
a “reputable medical college” in refusing a 
license for the practice of medicine has been 
upheld. The power of the State Commis- 
sioner of Banking to refuse to approve an 
application for the establishment of a bank 
has been recognized. The right of a county 
court within its discretion to grant or refuse 
an application for a license to keep a pool 
table for public use has been established. 
The discretionary powers of an assessor in 
the assessment and valuation of property 
can not be controlled, in the absence of show- 
ing such action to be capricious, arbitrary, 
or in bad faith. 


But, when we go outside of the limitations 
Suggested above, such rules and regulations 
may become abusive. Not only abusive, but 
the wholesale delegation of the right to make 
rules and regulations having the effect of 
law, for a violation of which, by any person 
whatever, makes possible a criminal prose- 
cution in our courts and the infliction of a 
penalty by means of a fine or jail sentence, 
to my mind, is hazardous and strikes at the 
fundamental principles on which our Goy- 
ernment is founded. ; 


++ 

Every person being subjected to the jeop- 
ardy of criminal prosecution and punish- 
ment for some infraction or violation of 
some rule or regulation enacted by some ex- 
pert administrative body is beyond our con- 
ceptions of the rights of citizens. It is an 
old maxim of the criminal law that, “Igno- 
rance of the law is no excuse.” That maxim 
is now burdened by the many thousands of 
laws on our statute books augmented each 
time a legislative body goes into session, and, 
regardless of the maxim’s mandate, a large 
percentage of the people do not, and it might 
be said can not, know the law. If that be 
true, and it can not be denied, when the 
laws are passed by the representatives of 
the people in legislative session and placed 
on the statute books after deliberation and 
consideration with all the publicity neces- 
sarily attendant therewith, then it is quite 
impossible for the people to know and under- 
stand the complex, intricate, and numerous 
rules and regulations of the many adminis- 
trative bodies, a violation whereof will sub- 
ject one to criminal prosecution and punish- 
ment, 


There are other statutes which attempt to 
provide for criminal prosecution for viola- 
tions of rules and vegulations promulgated 
by administrative bodies. The Road Com- 
mission and the Superintendent of Public 
Safety are authorized to make rules and 
regulations, to be known as “traffic regula- 
tions,” concerning the operation of motor 
vehicles on the public highways, designation 
of equipment of motor vehicles, requirement 
of reasonably safe mechanical condition of 
motor vehicles, and other matters which in 
their opinion tend to assure the safety of 
the public on public highways; a most com- 
mendable statute, and, in my judgment, one 
which could be properly enforced by the 
making of sych rules and regulations a part 
of every license granted for the operation 
of a motor vehicle, and then on violation 
the proceeding to revoke such license. But, 
the statute does not do this—it boldly pro- 
claims that any violation of any of the regu- 
lations so promulgated and adopted shall 
constitute a misdemeanor, and, in so pre- 
scribing, the Legislature, to my mind, has 
exceeded its authority. Likewise, the Board 
of Aeronautics is given the right to make 
rules and regulations, a violation of which 
will be a misdemeanor. 


++ 

Herein, I have tried to outline indications 
of the growing tendency of the Legislature, 
without definite limitations, delegating more 
amd more powers to the executive branch of 
the Government. In fact, we are compelled 
to acknowledge that the greater the indefi- 
niteness of the legislative grant, the greater 
the exercise of powers by executive fiat. 

It may be said that criminal prosecution 
for violations of such rules and regulations 
are essentially necessary in order to put 
“teeth” into their enforcement, and that the 
courts have definitely and affirmatively rec- 
ognized this modern tendency. 


These cases deal, however, with permittees 
or licensees, and the rules and regulations 
of the granting or licensing body are a part 
ard condition of such permits or licenses, 
for a violation of which a criminal penalty 
is provided. 

Within this limitation, where the body has 
a definite jurisdiction over a specified class 
by demanding and requiring a permit or li- 
cense before granting the privilege sought, 
an administrative body should probably be 
permitted to make rules and regulations as 
to the details to carry out the legislative pur- 
pose and intention, and such rules and regu- 
lations should be made a condition prece- 
dent to, and as a part of, every such permit 
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modity industries. 


ADE practices of coal producers and 

distributors have been considered by 

the Federal Trade Commission at 
various times. 

Much of the Commission’s experience 
with the coal industry has arisen in the 
prosecution of individual complaints of 
unfair methods of competition. The 
Commission has also held several re- 
gional conferences. 

Unfair practices in the coal industry 
have been largely of the same character 
as the Commission has observed in other 
industries. Few practices peculiar to the 
coal industry alone have been brought 
to the attention of the Commission. One 
practice was described as follows: “The 
secret giving of any reward of any na- 
ture whatsoever, directly or indirectly, to 
any employe or agent of a common car- 
rier for the purpose or with the effect 
of influencing discriminatory or unequal 
service between shippers or receivers of 
coal * 9's” 
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In the Commission’s history, a num- 
ber of cases against c@al companies have 
involved agreements to restrain trade on 
the part of groups of operators. “A pas- 
sage from a complaint in one of these 
cases should suggest the nature of such 
practices. The quotation is as follows: 
“Respondent companies and the other 
members of said respondent association, 
in the period of the past eight years, 
have entered into an agreement, combi- 
nation and conspiracy among them- 
selves and with and through said re- 
spondent association and with others to 
restrict, restrain, and suppress competi- 
tion in the sale of bituminous and an- 
thracite coal at wholesale and retail in 
the said territory for the purpose and 
with the intent and effect of obtaining 
and retaining for themselves a monop- 
oly eee” 

In carrying out this agreement the 
respondents practiced such methods as 
the following: Abolished all commissions 
theretofore paid jobbers and line yards, 
entered into no contracts with retail 
dealers except where it covered a public 
utility with the specific tonnage covered 
by contract between the public utility 
company and the dealer; refused to ship 
and sell coal to retail dealers in the 
country trade outside of designated area; 
held weekly and monthly meetings to dis- 
cuss weights and standards, sale prices 
of coal, and making them more uniform, 
and other similar practices. 


industries deals with “Nonferrous Metals 
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TRADE PRACTICE CONTROL 
IN COAL INDUSTRY 


Prosecutions of Complaints of Unfair Methods of Com- 
petition before Federal Trade Commission 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with coal. 


By S. D. MAYERS 


Editorial Service, Federal Trade Commission 


A number of cases have involved ap- 
propriation of trade names of other com- 
panies. Down South there is a grade 
of coal said to be strikingly similar to 
anthracite. It is sold under a recog- 
nized trade name. A Chicago dealer 
who bought his coal from many different 
sources erroneously advertised himself 
not only as an @eperator of coal mines, 
but used the trade name of the southern 
producers. Similar situations were re- 
corded in other parts of the country. 

The Commission has carried on four 
general business investigations involving 
the coal industry, two relating to anthra- 
cite and two to bituminous coal. 

The first anthracite investigation, au- 
thorized by Senate resolutions in 1916 
and 1917, disclosed a rapid advance in 
prices of anthracite at the mines, com- 
pared with costs, and the overcharging 
of jobbers and dealers. It is believed 
the findings in this investigation sub- 
stantially checked further exploitation 
of the consumer. 

On motion of the Commission, an in- 
vestigation of anthracite was undertaken 
several years later. The report dealt 
with premium prices charged by certain 
mine operators and the premium prices 
and gross profits of wholesalers in the 
latter part of 1923 and early in 1924. 
The report took up also the develop- 
ment of the anthracite combinations and 
the results of the Government’s efforts 
to dissolve it. 
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While the first bituminous coal in- 
quiry, authorized by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1916, was aimed originally 
at investigation of tue alleged depressed 
condition.cf the industry, the inquiry had 
not long been unaer way before there 


was a great advance in prices, and the 
Commission, in its report, suggested va- 
rious measures for insuring a more ade- 
quate supply at reasonable prices. War 
time price control was soon after estab- 
lished. 

Investigation of bituminous coal on 
motion of the Commission some years 
later resulted in reports on investment 
and profit in soft-coal mining which 
were transmitted to Congress in the be- 
lief that the information would be of 
timely value in consideration of pending 
legislation regarding the coal trade. The 
data covered the years 1916 to 1921, in- 
clusive. 

More detailed information regarding 
any of the Commission’s investigations 
may be obtained by addressing the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission,#Washington. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 


and Minerals.” In the first article on 


this subject, to appear in the issue of April 12, Charles C. Moore, Commissioner, 
General Land Office, Department of the Interior, will discuss the American 
Mining Act in connection with the work of the General -Land Office. 


Financial Position of Oklahoma 


Investment Demand for State Obligations 
By RAY O. WEEMS 


Treasurer, State of Oklahoma 


KLAHOMA, like unto other States, has_ 
O suffered because of the financial ills 

which came upon the Nation almost 
overnight and only a short while ago. This 
suffering has been limited in amount, how- 
ever, and State finances are in good shape 
when compared to other States and to sub- 
divisions within her own boundaries. 


Oklahoma has a very light bonded indebt- 
edness approximating $380,000, the remaining 
portion of a funding bond issued in 1913 when 
revenues dropped, and it became necessary 
to clear up a small deficit. These bonds are 
being ‘retired each year and the burden is 
negligible. 

The State faces a probable deficit when 
the 1930, 1931 and 1932 books are finally 
balanced. This can be attributed mainly to 
the heavy drop in gross production tax col- 
lections from oil and minerals, although esti- 
mated revenues from other sources have 
fallen off as well. Farm and home owners 
in thousands of instances have defaulted in 
their tax payments and State revenues have 
suffered in consequence. The drop in price 
of crude oil and shutdown of Oklahoma fields 
created the greatest revenue shortage, how- 
ever. The 1930-31 fiscal year will eventually 
witness a deficit of approximately $4,500,000, 
while the 1931-32 fiscal year will witness a 
deficit of approximately $3,500,000, with a 
grand total of $8,000,000. Provision for clear- 
ing this deficit will be made by the Legis- 
lature when it convenes in January, 1933, but 
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or license. Then, if there is a violation of 
such rules or regulations, it may be that a 
suspension or revocation of the permit or 
license will not be sufficient, but the im- 
position of a criminal penalty be necessary 
to compel obedience. It is submitted, with 
great earnestness, that such delegation of au- 
thority by the Legislature should be kept 
within definite limits and bounds. 

It is difficult, 1f not impossible, to recon- 
cile and harmonize the decisions of the courts 
as to how far the Legislatures may delegate 
their authority to administrative agencies. 

If such delegation of authority is widely 
and generally permitted, when and how will 
any citizen ever know that he is within the 
law—or rather, within the “rules and regu- 
lations”? 

Is the “bill of rights” of the people being 
maintained? Our Constitution provides spe- 
cifically that, “the legislative, executive and 
judicial departments shall be separate and 
distinct, so that neither shall exercise powers 
properly belonging to either of the others.” 


funding bond methods will not be looked 
upon with favor since Governor William H. 
Murray has declared emphatically against 
that method. 


Suggestions have been made by bankers, 
legislators and others interested that one 
of the most fair and equitable plans for clear- 
ing the final deficit would be diversion of a 
portion of the funds realized from gasoline 
and motor vehicle taxes. Approximately $11,- 
000,000 was realized from gasoline tax in 
1931 and $7,000,000 from motor vehicle tax, 
a total of $18,000,000. Only a comparatively 
small number of farmers own an auto or 
truck and the heavy burden upon the shoul- 
ders of farmers is thus eased, In contrast, 
the average auto or truck owacr is one who 
feels no particular burden in payment of 
the gasoline or motor vehicle tax. Okla- 
homa’s road program is well advanced and 
hard-surfaced roads reach to every county 
seat within the State. Hundreds of miles of 
paved road is a reality. Enough could be re- 
tained in the road-building program to match 
Federal aid and to maintain fully the present 
system. Entire stoppage of construction 
would not be necessary at all, merely a cur- 
tailment until the deficit were cleared. Other 
forms of special revenue have been dis- 
cussed and methods can unquestionably be 
devised which will prove successful and which 
will not make the tax burden any heavier 
on the average citizen. 


Naturally, the deficit above described was 
created through issuance of general revenue 
fund warrants, registered nonpayable, but 
drawing 6 per cent interest from date of is- 
Suance. These warrants are of varied de- 
nomination and are a direct obligation of 
the State of Oklahoma, and have been very 
much in demand by banks, investment 
houses and individuals for investment pur- 
poses. One New York bank has purchased 
a total running into the millions. Oklahoma 
City banks seek them eagerly, as do hun- 
dreds of banks throughout the State. One 
individual in Oklahoma City purchased $90,- 
000 in January as a personal investment. An 
eastern life insurance company is negotiat- 
ing for purchase of a large block, feeling 
that no better investment could be searched 
out and that it would be one method of ex- 
pressing a “patriotic” spirit toward their 
thousands of Oklahoma policyholders. This 
demand on the part of the investing public 
reflects a splendid spirit and further empha- 
sizes the fact that Oklahoma is financially 
sound and that her obligations, of whatever 
character, are viewed favorably by the out- 
side world and by the investing public. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
President of the United States 1789-1797 
“In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened.” 
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‘Trend toward Unified System 
of Education in Kentucky + + 





Progress in Standardization of Schools and 
Equalization of Opportunity for Instruction 
Discussed by Educator 





By JAMES H. RICHMOND 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


N DISCUSSING the newer tendencies in 

State school administration, it is well to 

understand that the term “State” is used 
two ways: The State is thought of by some 
to suggest a type of control in contra- 
distinction to that exercised by local or county 
government, while others think of it as exer- 
cising direction over all governmental agen- 
cies established by the State to perform public 
functions. 


In discussing State school administration, 
it will be my purpose to consider that part 
of the public school program which is spon- 
sored directly by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the professional staff of the State De- 
partment of Education. 
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In most of the States there are State boards 
of education which have broad, general con- 
trol over their public school systems. In 
many of them, this control is confined to 
the 12 grade schools. In 1890, 19 States had 
no State boards, but now practically all of 
the States have established them. 


There are two general types of State boards 
of education: 


1.—There is the ex officio State board com- 
posed of men selected primarily for other 
purposes, but acting as members of the State 
board. Kentucky has the ex officiol type of 
board, consisting of the State Superintendent, 
the Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General. 


2.—There is the appointive type of board, 
consisting of persons nominated for the spe- 
cific job. The New York State Board of Re- 
gents is of this type. 


According to one account, there were in 
1890, 20 States in which the boards of edu- 
cation were wholly or in part ex officio. The 
number of such types of boards has steadily 
decreased until by 1925 there were only 12 
left, and probably at the present time that 
number has been further reduced. 

In 1890, there were nine States which had 
boards of education wholly or in part ap- 
pointed or elected. By 1925, 29 States had 
provided such boards. 

A recent study made of recommendations 
of State school surveys indicates that the 
trend in State boards of education is for an 
appointive membership. There is a general 
belief that a lay board should be appointed 
by the Governor; that it should consist of 
from three to nine members appointed for 
relatively long terms; that the terms should 
overlap; that vacancies should be filled by the 
Governor, and that there should be a per 
diem and traveling expenses provided by this 
Board out of public funds. 
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The functions of the State Board of Edu- 
cation would be to appoint the chief State 
school officer, who would be the ‘executive 
and professional officer of the Board and 
perform such legislative functions as relate 
to the effective administration of the public 
schools, 

In Kentucky the people elect a Secretary 
of State, an Attorney General, and a Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The Secre- 
tary of State is the executive clerk of the 
State Government, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral is the legal adviser of the State. 

Neither of these officers is interested pri- 
marily in the administration of the schools, 
since the chief duties of each are -in other 
fields. Yet they, with the State Superin- 
tendent, constitute the State Board of Edu- 
cation in Kentucky. 

The function of the State Department of 
Education is leadership in public education. 
This function is performed through seven 
general types of activities engaged in by the 
staff members of the Department: 

1.—The professional staff leads in setting 
educational objectives to meet the needs of 
the State as a whole. 

2.—They serve as professional advisers to 
local school officers. 

3.—They lead in preparing courses of study 
for the public elementary and public high 
schools. 

4.—They lead in setting standards for meas- 
uring the achievement of the public schools. 

5.—They lead in advancing the program 
of teacher-training. 

6.—They lead in the discovery of new 
teaching methcds and procedures in super- 
vision of learning. 

7—They lead in coordinating the public 
elementary and public high schools with the 
work of the institutions of higher learning. 

During the past’ 30 years, an ever-increas- 
ing. measure of responsibility for the school 
program has been shifted to State depart- 
ments of education. This trend toward State 
responsibility has caused a necessary increase 
in the number of workers needed in State 
departments of education. 

In 1890, there was an average of only one 
staff member in State departments of edu- 
cation for each 98,000 children in 
elementary and _ secondary schools, but 
by 1925 this average had been reduced 
to one staff member for every 12,000 children. 
Yet Kentucky has one professional staff 
member today in the Department of Educa- 
tion for each 36,700 pupils in the schools. 
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The number of professional staff members 
per State Department of Education in all 
the States, in addition to the chief school 
officer, ranges from 4 to 64 with a median of 
18. Kentucky has 18 professional staff 
members. 

The trends in educational organization to- 
day are: That appointive State boards of 
education consisting of laymen select the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; that 
county and city boards of education be elected 
from the district-at-large, and have the power 
to select superintendents; that the State as- 
sume a large part in supporting public schools 
through the creation of agencies for equal- 
izing the burden of support; and that States 
assume’ a larger measure of responsibility in 
organizing and unifying the educational agen- 
cies of the State. 

What I have outlined up to this point has 
related to tendencies in State school admin- 
istration in general. Let us now consider the 
newer tendencies in Kentucky school ad- 
ministration. 

The tendency in Kentucky to shift the 
burden of both control and support of edu- 
cation to the State is indicated by some of 


the services expected by local communities 
from the State Department of Education. 

Teachers are certificated; salary sched- 
ules, budgets and bonds of local school officers 
are examined and approved; building plans 
are drawn or approved; the State school 
fund is distributed; the equalization fund is 
estimated and disbursed; courses of study for 
elementary and secondary schools are pre- 
pared; school standards are set; school or- 
ganization and business procedures are in- 
spected; school surveys are made; and many 
other types of services are rendered. 

The passage of the equalization law in 1930, 
providing a fund to help poor counties in 
maintaining standard schools, is another 
tendency toward ‘greater state-wide support 
for the school program. It indicates that the 
State is assuming the obligation of equalizing 
educational opportunities for its citizens. 

Until very recently we have permitted cer- 
tain levels of our educational program to be 
sacrificed in favor of the school at other 
levels. Today the people of Kentucky are 
conscious of the faet, as never before, that 
no part of our school program should be ad- 
vanced at the expense of another part. 

' ++ 


The State Department has tried, during 
recent years, to crystallize public thought to 
the end that the entire program of tax- 
supported schools shall be unified. I mean 
by unification that the pupil in the ele- 
mentary school will receive as much consid- 
eration as the pupil in the secondary school, 
or the student in college. This means the 
child in one level of the school will have 
as long a term, a teacher as well qualified, 
and a building as adequately equipped, as 
the child in any other level. 

The movement today is toward improving 
the total educational offering instead of a 
part of it, and we are looking after the in- 
terest of all the State instead of neglecting 
the less-favored places. 

A unified program of education for all 
the children of all the people is the chief 
aim of Kentucky education, and there is 
evcry evidence that the tendency is in that 
direction. 
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Training Nurses 
in Psychiatric 
Courses 
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By 
Rodney H. Brandon 


Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of 
Illinois. 


EALIZING that a knowledge of mental 

hygiene and psychiatric work is of in- 

estimable value in the field of nursing, 
the Department of Public Welfare, under 
the guidance of Dr. Sidney D. Wilgus, State 
Alienist, has organized three schools for 
the training of psychiatric nurses. 

These schools are located in the State 
hospitals at Chicago, Kankakee and East 
Moline. They givé a three months’ course 
to undergraduates of general hospital schools, 
and a full and complete course'to post-grad- 
uates of general and State hospitals. 

As to the value of the training in mental 
hygiene and psychiatric work a nurse re- 
ceives in a school for psychiatric nursing, we 
are quoting from a recent article by a grad- 
uate of one of these schools. 

“One of the first and biggest things such 
@ course accomplishes is the insight it gives 
into the work of mental institutions. One 
finds not a jail-like affair filled with maniacs, 
imbeciles and idiots, as the populace sup- 
poses, but a place of understanding, of guided 
activity, and of encouragement; a realiza- 
tion that could hardly be acquired in other 
than a personal experience. 

“The course, in toto, embraces an intelli- 
gent, sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems a mentally ill person has, and the care 
and treatment he receives. This field is un- 
limited and widens with the individual's in- 
sight and vision. 

“Such a course, too, helps a nurse to recog- 
nize and to understand the problems she 
encounters in general work in the hospital, 
in private duty, in visiting nursing, and to 
uderstand when to be sympathetic, when to 
urge a bit more, and when to encourage 
one who is ill. She is enabled to see untoward 
symptoms in a person in time to prevent 
pregress of the difficulty and damage to the 
personality. This is a most constructive 
factor in the field, and especially applicable 
to public health work. 

“With a theoretical knowledge of the factors 
that work together to bring about these un- 
fortunate situations, we can better foresee 
the factors which might prevent such results. 
Hence comes the interest in mental hygiene, 
of which we now hear so much. Its practice 
we find expressed in child-guidance clinics 
which are becoming more widely organized 
and utilized each year; in juvenile courts, 
where stress is not laid upon punishment, 
but upon analysis of the child and the cir- 
cumstances leading up to his problem; in 
nursery schools where the pre-school child 
finds self-development, and self-dependence 
in an environment free from emotionalisms 
and parental behavior patterns; and lastly, 
in euthenics courses now offered at univer- 
sities, suggesting ways of developing health- 
ful enviroment, activity, and thinking for 
all ages and members of the family. 

“The course cultivates a more lenient atti- 
tude toward others—not a lazy tolerance, but 
a true thoughtfulness and recognition of 
more deep-rooted sources than ? person ever 
realizes. It makes maladjustments in the 
family circle understood and opens an ap- 
proach to the problem child, giving the sym- 
pathy so needed for gauche adolescence, and 
for realizing the gaunt incapabilities of old 
age. 

“To one who is mentally alert and inter- 
ested it gives an evaluation of potentialities, 
of strong points and weak spots, of where 
to build and where to reinforce, in order to 
keep mental health and vigor. 

“For these reasons, and because it is an 
experience that people living today and to- 
morrow can not afford to miss, a course in 
psychiatric nursing surely has a place in a 
general nursing curriculum.” 
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